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OKUMURA  SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  I. 


MASANOBU  OKUMURA. 


Masanobu  Okumura  kept  a  bookstore  in  Yedo  and,  for  that  reason,  was  familiarly  called  Honya 
Genroku  ("  Bookseller  Genroku  ”)•  In  the  book  entitled  Ukiyoye  Biko,  it  is  said 

Biography  of  Masanobu. 

that  he  was  called  Gempachi  also  :  according  to  Ukiyo  Gwajinden,  he  changed  his 
name  from  Genroku  to  Gempachi.  The  book  entitled  Yenseki  Zasshi  refers  to  Kioi  Zakura^  a  pictorial 
pamphlet  by  Masanobu,  as  having  been  illustrated  by  Masanobu  Gempachi  Okumura;  but  in  other  books 
he  is  generally  called  Genroku.  Masanobu  had  a  natural  gift  for  drawing  and  devoted  himself  to  the  style 
followed  by  Moronobu  Hishikawa,  finally  becoming  a  master  of  the  Ukiyoye  type  of  picture.  It  seems 
that  he  had  exceptional  opportunities,  through  his  business  as  a  bookseller,  for  studying  many  different 
kinds  of  pictures  :  availing  himself  of  these,  he  educated  his  critical  faculties  and  developed  his  own 
genius.  But  it  is  said,  in  Koga  Biko,  Fusd  Meigwaden,  Fusd  Gwajinden'  and  Ukiyoye  Ruikd、 that  Masanobu 
was  a  pupil  of  Kiyonobu  Torn,  founder  of  the  Torii  school ; yet,  according  to  another  tradition,  he  studied 
art  under  Kwaigetsudo.  While  Shikitei  Samba,  in  the  book  Zdho  Ukiyoye  Ruikd,  alone  says  that  Masa¬ 
nobu  was  an  independent  artist,  to  be  classed  with  Shigenaga  Nishimura  and  Kiyoharu  Kondo.  We  do 
not  find  that  pictures  by  Masanobu  betray  evidence  of  having  been  influenced  by  Kwaigetsudo  in  any 
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essential  way ;  while  we  do  perceive  that  they  somewhat  resemble  the  style  of  Torii,  as  is  proved  by 
his  illustrations  for  shiramibon  and  kurohon.  Because  of  this,  we  cannot  contradict  the  tradition  that 
he  studied  under  Kiyonobu,  yet  we  do  see  that  his  pictures  resemble  closely  those  by  Moronobu  Hishi-. 
kawa  and  Sukenobu  Hishikawa.  In  his  picture-books  {yehon)  and  single-sheet  pictures  [ichitnaiye),  as 
well  as  in  the  original  pictures  reproduced  in  this  volume,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  influence  of 
the  Torii  school : hence  we  think  it  is  right  to  follow  the  words  of  Samba. 

Masanobu,  imitating  Moronobu  and  Sukenobu,  used  the  title  Yamato  Yeshi,  sometimes  varying  this 
to  Furyu  Yamato  Yeshi,  or  Tobu  Yamato  Gwako,  or  Oyamaye  Gwako.  He  used  the  surnames,  Bunkaku, 
Shimmyo,  Baiwo,  Hogetsudo,  Tanchosai.  In  Fusd  Meigwaden,  he  had  been  called  Shidoken  and  in  Fusd 
Gwajinden,  it  is  said  that  he  used  the  surname  of  Shidoken  in  early  life ;  but  these  must  have  come  from  a 
misconception.  Shidoken  was  a  professional  story-teller,  otherwise  called  Ichimudo,  and  his  real  name  was 
Yeizan  Fukai.  He  made  his  headquarters  in  the  courtyard  of  the  temple,  Asakusa-dera,  and  exerted  a  wide 
influence  during  the  Yenkyo  period,  dying  in  the  2nd  year  of  Meiwa  (1765)  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
Masanobu  was  very  successful  in  painting  the  portrait  of  Shidoken,  and  we  may  yet  see  his  portrait  by 
Masanobu. 

Masanobu  drew  illustrations  for  Ukiyo-zdshi,  picture-books,  besides  making  single-sheet  pictures 
and  immoral  pictures,  all  of  which  were  widely  circulated  at  that  time ;  therefore  in  the  book  entitled 
Bukd  Nempyo  ("  Chronological  Tables  of  Yedo  City  ”)， the  name  of  Masanobu  appears  in  the  first-rank 
of  such  artists,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Ukiyoye  masters  during  the  Kyoho  period.  He 
used  one  seal,  round  in  shape,  having  the  ideographs,  Masa  Nobu  政 信， sometimes  Oku  Mura  Masa  Nobu, 
奥 村 政 信， in  the  style  known  as  ‘‘seal  characters  :  "  we  see  examples  of  these  in  Wakakusa  Genjt 
Monogatari  and  Danshoku  Hiyokudori,  but  for  his  single-sheet  pictures  he  used  a  seal  in  the  shape  of 
a  似々/- gourd,  with  red  ink  :  an  example  is  seen,  bearing  the  ideographs,  Tan  Chyo  Sai, 丹 鳥齋， on  the 
picture,  of  the  "  Woman,  Kurofune,"  to  be  reproduced  hereinafter.  As  there  were  many  unscrupulous 
persons  who  did  not  hesitate  to  reprint  Masanobu’s  pictures  without  his  permission,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  unlawful  profit,  he  tried  to  prevent  this  by  using  as  his  trademark  the  red,  5«^-gourd-shaped 
seal  bearing  this  legend  :  "  Okumura  Masanobu,  the  Originator  of  the  Ukiyoye  Pictures."  A  specimen 
of  this  is  seen  on  the  illustrations  for  Ohara  Mondo.  Sometimes  the  seal  read  :  “  Hogetsudo  the  real 
name  of  Bunkaku  Okumura  Masanobu;”  seen  on  the  picture  of  the  "Woman,  Kurofune."  Finally,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  notice  :  "  People  are  beginning-  to  reproduce  my  own  pictures  from  counterfeit  blocks  that  have 
been  made  from  tracings  of  my  originals,  and  to  these  forgeries  are  added  the  names  of  various  artists  : 
but  there  is  not  a  single  artist  of  those  names.  Therefore,  every  buyer  should  take  care  to  see  that  my 
own  name  appears  and  my  authentic  seal  distinguishes  the  true  from  the  false.’’  He  took  this  precaution 
because  he  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a  book-seller,  and  from  this  fact  we  may  justly  infer  that  his  pictures 
were  highly  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  people.  He  died  on  the  nth  day,  2nd  month,  5th  year  of  Meiwa 
(March  29， 1768),  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  In  the  book,  Meiyo  Omi,  written  by  Bisei  Yamazaki, 
it  is  said  that  he  died  in  the  1st  year  of  Meiwa,  but  we  follow  the  authority  of  M&ijin  Kishin- 
roku. 

Not  only  was  he  himself  skilful  in  making  illustrations  for  picture-books  and  single-sheet  pictures, 
but  he  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  art.  During  the 

Masanobu ’s  Original 

Invention  in  Urushiye  ear  ^  part  of  his  career,  one-sheet  pictures  were  coloured  by  hand,  red  and  green, 
and  this  was  a  single  step  in  the  development  from  the  original,  simple  red  picture. 
Masanobu  invented  a  way  of  producing  the  so-called  urushiye  (lacquery  picture)  securing  a  bright  ap¬ 
pearance  like  lacquer  by  using  glue  on  India-ink :  sometimes  adding  gold-foil  for  the  eyes  of  Shoki 
(spirits)  to  give  a  curious,  striking  effect.  He  acquired  the  art  of  perspective  by  studying  European 
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Beside  his  single-sheet  pictures,  there  were  Ukiyo  Zoshi  illustrated  by  Masanobu  :  for  example, 

Danshoku  Hiyokudori,  in  six  volumes,  published  in  the  4th  year  of  Hoyei,  and 

Masanobu’s  Illustrations  •  •  •  .  . 

for  ぐ，. d  Yeh  ル〆 ^kakusa  Genji  Monogatari,  in  six  volumes  ;  also,  in  a  kind  of  shiramibon  there 

are  Kobo  Dais  hi、 published  in  the  4th  year  of  Kyoho,  IV-akakusa  Monogatari  and 
Yama-in,  published  in  the  6th  year  of  Kyoho,  and  Teika,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  the  9th  year  of 
Kyoho ;  and  a  kind  of  kurohon、 IVakeno  Urakabiito,  in  five  volumes,  published  in  the  3rd  year  of  Hoyei. 
We  suspect  there  were  many  besides  these,  but  the  illustrations  used  in  these  kinds  of  books  resembled 
those  of  another,  kimpirabon,  and  are  in  the  style  of  the  Torii  school : the  pictures  are  very  gross  in 
character  and  clumsy  in  workmanship,  while  the  printing  is  not  artistic,  therefore  we  could  not  deeply 
appreciate  them  as  representative  of  Masanobu.  We  shall,  however,  reproduce  one  of  these,  which  seems  to 
be  fairly  good,  from  IVakakusa  Monogatari  (Fig.  89.) ;  this  depicts  a  man  called  Shosho,  son  of  Dainagon 
Azechi,  and  his  cousin,  Lady  Wakakusa.  But  in  picture-books,  there  may  be  seen  some  very  nice  plates  : 
some  which  exceed  in  their  technique  the  single-sheet  pictures,  while  the  tone  is  quite  different  from  those 
that  were  influenced  by  the  Torii  school : apparently  they  approach  the  style  of  Hishikawa  and  Nishikawa, 
although  there  occasionally  remains  a  suggestion  of  his  old  pictures,  like  those  in  kimpirabon、 especially 
in  those  of  soldiers  and  brave  men.  We  shall  give,  as  pleasing  examples,  ‘‘  Studying  Handwriting  in  Love- 
' letters”  (Fig.  90.),  from  Kammuri  Naoshi  Genji  Sugataye  Hyakunin-isshu、 five  volumes;  "Noble  Appear- 


pictures,  and  made  used  of  it  in  the  pictures  of  Famous  Scenes,  for  example  :  “  Hunting  in  the  Foot¬ 
hills  of  Mount  Fuji,"  etc.  In  these  he  intended  to  impart  an  appearance  of  great  distance  to  the  back¬ 
ground  and  thus  he  made  the  first  step  towards  the  “  floating,"  Ukiye  picture.  This  exploit,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  excellence  of  printed  pictures,  is  to  be  accounted  a  great  event  in  the  history 
of  Ukiyoye.  As  Masanobu  lived  during  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  Ukiyoye  printed  pictures, 
his  career  was  identified  with  it;  hence  his  single-sheet  pictures  sometimes  hand-painted  in  early 
times,  sometimes  lacquered,  and  afterwards  printed  in  several  colours,  display  many  varieties.  We 
shall  give  here  a  lacquery  picture  (Fig.  87.)  from  Ohara  Mondo,  displaying  the  fashions  of  the  theatre 
and  courtezans ;  also  a  coloured  print,  (Fig.  88.),  “  Woman,  Kurofune,"  to  show  the  general  style  of  his 
pictures. 
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ance  of  Beautiful  Ladies”  (Fig.  91.),  from  Bijin  Fukutoku  Sanju-niso,  two  volumes ;  "  Portrait  of  Lady 
Komachi  in  Sekidera  ”  (Fig.  92.),  from  Fuga  Nana-Komachi  and  Furyii  Onna  Kinki  Shoga,  two 


volumes. 

Among  the  original  canvases  exceuted  by  this  artist,  we  have  found  three  pictures,  as  follows  : 

" Card-playing  in  the  Ladies’  Apartments  of  the  Shogun's  Palace’  (Plate  104.); 

Extant  Originals  from  ‘‘Ladies  playing  with  a  Cat "  (Plate  105.);  “Ogura-yama”  (Plate  106.).  The  first, 

Masanobu’s  Brush. 

we  suppose,  shows  the  Shogun's  wife  looking  at  her  maiden  attendants  who  are 
playing  cards  :  the  second  speaks  for  itself :  the  idea  of  the  third  is  taken  from  the  old  drama,  Teika、 
written  by  Motokiyo  Yuizaki.  This  play  had  great  influence  in  its  time,  having  been  dramatised  from 
an  equally  popular  soshi  or  novel.  The  scene  given  represents  the  Princess  Shokushi  visiting  her 
lover,  Teika  Fujiwara,  in  the  villa  of  Ogurayama.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  maid,  No  wake,  and  both 
women  are  in  man's  attire.  The  costumes  and  details  are  given  in  the  fashon  of  actors  and  courtezans 
during  the  Kyoho  period  (1716-1735).  The  moderate  brushwork,  the  colouring,  and  the  lovely  counte¬ 
nances  are  successful  in  their  skill,  which  is  comparable  with  the  work  of  Moronobu,  Choshun,  and 


Sukenobu. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SI: 


TOSHINOBU  AND  MASAFUSA. 

In  the  Okumura  school,  there  are  only  two  artists,  Toshinobu  and  Masafusa,  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  after  Masanobu,  already  discussed.  Toshinobu  used  the  surname  Kwakugetsudo 

Toshinobu. 

Bunzen,  and  drew  single-sheet  pictures,  but  did  not  paint  much  of  other  kinds.  The  book 
entitled  Koga  Biko  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  Okumura  family  and  describes  Toshinobu  as  the  son  of 
Masanobu ;  but  Ukiyoye  Hennenshi  and  Ukiyoye  Biko  describe  him  as  a  pupil  of  the  latter.  We  think 
the  former  opinion  is  preferaole.  We  suspect  there  were  some  kurohon  illustrated  by  Toshinobu,  but 
cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  this  point.  We  reproduce  a  picture  (Fig.  93.)  from  Takasago  Tokay eri 


Fig-  93'  From  Takasago  Tokayeri  Matsu. 


Fig.  94.  Theatrical  Picture. 
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Matsu,  in  three  volumes,  which  represents  young  maidens  dancing  in  honour  of  Wan  Kyu,  during  a 
drinking  bout  given  by  Okukaze  Fujiwara,  the  poet.  Concerning  the  time  when  Toshinobu  lived, 
Ukiyoye  Hennenshi  states  that  he  flourished  in  the  Kwanyen  period  (1748-1750)  and  in  the  second  year 
of  that  epoch  published  a  book  entitled  Hoso  Yoke  (we  fancy  it  was  a  kind  of  kurohon).  We  do  not 
find  that  he  drew  illustrations  for  kibydshi  (a  kind  of  novel  which  was  evolved  from  kurohon  and 
akahon  about  the  middle  of  the  Anyei  period,  (1772-1780) :  hence  we  think  he  did  not  live  long  after 
Anyei.  The  one-sheet  drawings  by  him  were  almost  always  reproduced  as  lacquery  pictures  {urusmye), 
and  this  fact  adds  to  our  conviction  that  he  did  not  survive  Masanobu.  We  present  herewith  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  pictures  by  Toshinobu,  as  examples  of  his  work :  a  young  flower-seller  (Plate  107.),  and  a 
theatrical  picture  (Fig.  94.),  the  title  of  which  is  not  known,  but  it  displays  the  technicalities  of  the 
drama,  representing  the  actor,  Kyozo  Yamamoto.  We  see  that  his  pictures  do  not  excel  those  by 
Masanobu,  although  he  manifestly  intended  to  imitate  that  artist’s  style. 

Masafusa,  who  had  the  surname  of  Bunshi,  was  a  pupil  of  Masanobu.  In  the  signature  which  he 

affixed  to  pictures,  he  always  called  himself  a  pupil  of  Hogetsudo  or  Bunkaku  (Masanobu), 
Masafusa.  _  _ 

and  he  drew  single-sheet  pictures  as  well  as  illustrations  for  a  kind  of  soshi.  He  prepared 

illustrations  for  Morikage  Rydmen  Kagami、 a  kurohon  published  in  the  4th  year  of  Yenkyo,  but  we 
have  never  come  across  his  illustrations  for  kibydshi,  which  makes  us  believe  that  he  did  not  live  longer 
than  his  fellow-artist,  Toshinobu.  Among  the  kurohon  for  which  he  painted  illustrations,  are  Toshidama 
Himac hi-banas hi  and  Tsurutake  Nasake-no-Shonin,  in  two  volumes.  We  give  one  picture  from  the  latter 
book  (Fig.  95.),  which  shows  the  Reconciliation  of  Daizaburo  Tsurutake  with  his  feudal  lord,  Nuinosuke 
Yatsuhara  :  this  will  serve  as  a  type  of  his  work.  After  Masanobu' s  death,  the  flourishing  days  of  the 
Okumura  school  came  to  an  end.  We  imagine  that  the  family  devoted  itself  to  the  affairs  of  book-selling 
exclusively,  for  we  see  the  name  of  Genroku  Okumura,  given  as  a  publisher  of  novels,  in  Aohon  Nempyo 
down  to  the  time  of  the  6th  and  7th  years  of  Temmei  (1786-1787),  and  cannot  trace  the  name  after 
that.  It  is  not  with  the  Okumura  family  alone  that  there  appears  no  worthy  successor  to  a  famous  artist. 


PLATE  104. 


CARD-PLAYING  IN  THE  LADIES  APARTMENTS 
OF  THE  SHOGUN'S  PALACE. 

BY  MASANOBU  OKUMURA. 

From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk  ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  2  feet  1 1  ^  inches  by  r  foot  2  inches. 
Owned  by  Mr.  Denzaburo  t*ujita,  Osaka. 


(See  Page  1 16.) 
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PLATE  105. 


LADY  PLAYING  WITH  A  CAT. 


BY  MASANOBU  OKUMURA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  9  inches  by  I  foot  inches. 


Owned  by  Mr.  Ichizo  Hattori,  Kob6. 


(See  Page  1 16.) 
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PLATE  1.06. 


OGURA-YAMA. 

BY  MASANOBU  OKUMURA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original : I  foot  54  inch  by  i  foot  7  inches. 

Owned  by  the  Imperial  Museum,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  116.) 
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PLATE  107. 


FLOWER-SELLER. 

BY  T0SHIN0BU  OKUMURA. 


From  a  print  in  colours  on  paper. 


Size  of  original : i  foot  2 好  inches  by  io}i  inches. 


(See  Page  117.) 


PART  ELEVEN. 
KITAO  SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  I. 


SHIGEMASA  KITAO. 


In  boyhood,  Shigemasa  bore  the  personal  name  of  Tarokichi.  This  he  changed  subsequently  to 
Biography  of  Shigemasa.  Kyagor6， and  this>  again,  to  Sasuke.  He  used  the  pseudonyms,  Kosuisai, 
Kwaran,  and  sometimes  Tairei,  Ichiyosei,  Kosuifu,  and  Suiho-itsujin.  He  was 
a  son  of  Saburobei  Suharaya,  a  bookseller,  and  was  born  in  the  4th  year  of  Genbun  (1739).  In  boy¬ 
hood  he  was  fond  of  calligraphy  and  pictures,  which  accomplishments  he  studied  from  printed  books 


and  developed  himself  until  he  achieved  fame  as  a  calligraphist  and  artist  in  the  Ukiyoye  style.  Although 
some  traditions  (for  example,  that  in  Ukiyoye  Ruiko  say  he  was  a  pupil  of  Shigenaga  Nishi- 

mura,  yet  this  cannot  be  right  and  is  corrected  in  Ikon  Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko.  In  the  early  years  of  the 


Tokugawa  era,  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  soshi  and  yehon  published  in  Yedo  were  not  so 
artistic  in  printing  as  were  those  made  in  Kyoto  and  Osaka  (for  example,  books  illustrated  by  Morikumi 
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Tachibana  and  Sukenobu  Nishikawa).  Shigemasa,  intending  to  publish  an  elaborate  work  in  Yedo  (to 
raise  the  standard  of  workmanship)  prepared  illustrations  for  soshi  and  yehon. 

While  Ihon  Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko  states  that  Shigemasa's  illustrations  began  with  those  for  Otoshi- 
banashi  Fukuwarai、 published  in  the  ioth  year  of  Anyei  (1781),  yet  we  find  many  prior  to  that  date. 
In  the  8th  year  of  Meiwa  (1771)  he  drew  theatrical  pictures,  and  in  the  7th  year  of  the  same  era  he 
published  Isshin  Sddan  Gokuhiden,  for  which  he  made  illustrations ;  while  in  the  7th  year  of  Anyei 
there  was  Bando  Kyugiden,  a  kind  of  story-book.  In  the  8th  year  of  the  same  era,  there  was  Zatsubun 
Ugachi  Bukuro,  a  kind  of  sharehon,  and  in  the  9th  year,  Kaneiri  Shichinin  Keshd'  Hayariyasu  Hiyo- 
cha  Soga  and  Daitsu  Machigai  Soga,  a  kind  of  kibydshi :  for  all  of  these  he  drew  illustrations.  From 
that  time  he  prepared,  every  year,  pictures  for  kibydshi  and  kusazdshi,  a  great  number.  If  we  con¬ 
cur  in  the  opinion  of  Koga  Bikd、 that  he  made  his  first  illustrations  for  kibydshi  in  the  9th  year  of 
Anyei,  or  if  we  agree  with  that  of  Ihon  Zdho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko,  which  makes  Otoshi-banashi  Fukuwarai' 
in  the  1st  year  of  Temmei,  the  first  appearance  of  his  illustrations,  there  comes  the  following  incon¬ 
sistency  : Masayoshi,  Shigemasa's  pupil,  illustrated  Yama-no  Nushi  Warehitori  and  Tengu  Hatsukdshm 
{kibydshi)  in  the  5th  year  of  Anyei,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Masanobu,  his  pupil,  illustrated  a  kibydshi, 
entitled  Kaicho  Riyaku  Fuda  Asobi-ai,  in  the  7th  year  of  Anyei,  at  the  age  of  eighteen :  and  the  maiden 
publication  of  the  tutor  comes  later  than  his  pupil’s  publication.  Therefore  there  is  a  statement  in  Ihon 
Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko,  that  Shigemasa  painted  pictures  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  theatre,  following 
the  Torii  school,  in  his  early  life,  which  is  contradictory  to  the  opinion  that  he  drew  illustrations  in  the 
nth  year  of  Anyei  for  the  first  time.  We  suppose  he  made  illustrations  in  great  numbers  for  a  kind  of 
soshi  from  the  middle  of  the  Anyei  period ;  but  he  drew  single-sheet  pictures  and  made  illustrations  for 
picture-books  from  his  early  artistic  life,  say  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  Meiwa  era, 
and  that  when  he  was  about  forty,  in  the  5th  or  6th  year  of  Anyei,  the  pictures  by  his  pupil  began 
to  be  circulated.  At  that  time  kibydshi  were  yet  in  the  primitive  state,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
for  really  successful  artists  to  devote  their  time  to  illustrations  for  this  kind  of  books.  As  Masanobu  and 
Toshimitsu  were  writers  of  these  books,  perhaps  they  left  the  illustrations  to  their  fellowartists. 

Shigemasa  was  simple  and  quiet  in  his  tastes.  He  did  not  try  to  secure  large  compensation  for 
his  pictures  and  writings ;  hence  his  works  were  sought  after  from  every  side  and  this  demand  rapidly 
developed  his  faculty  and  skill.  He  had  no  heart  for  trade  and,  wishing  to  retire  to  some  lonely  place 
where  he  might  pass  his  whole  time  in  painting  and  writing,  he  made  his  brother  the  successor  to  the 
family  estates  while  his  father  and  mother  were  yet  living.  He  always  enjoyed  good  health  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  furnish  illustrations  for  kusazdshi  until  the  6th  year  of  Bunkwa,  when  he  was  seventy-one 
years  old.  He  died  on  the  nth  day,  2nd  month,  2nd  year  of  Bunsei  (1819),  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
Ihon  Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko,  alone,  gives  the  year  as  Bunsei  3rd.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that,  after  his 
death,  the  character  of  the  Ukiyoye  school  greatly  deteriorated. 


Extant  Masterpieces  and 
Soshi  by  Shigemasa. 


His  authentic  hand  paintings  are  rare,  and  we  were  unable  to  find  a  : 

ing  reproduced  in  this  series ;  therefore  wc  show  a  brief  outline  of  his  style 
by  single-sheet  pictures  and  some  illustrations  for  yehon  and  soshi.  Among 
illustrations  for  soshi,  we  preferred  one,  painted  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  taken 
from  Hokkoku  Junrei  Utahdben,  depicting  the  dream  of  Hanayama,  a  courtezan  (Fig.  96.),  which 
appeared  as  the  frontispiece.  He  drew  illustrations  for  many  kinds  of  picture-books,  among  which 
there  is  one,  entitled  Shibai  Fuzoku,  or  “  Customs  of  the  Theatre,”  which  came  from  his  brush 


when  he  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Probably  this  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  this 
kind  of  picture  by  him,  and  we  detect  some  influence  of  the  Torii  school.  We  extract  from  the  book, 
for  reproduction,  one  picture,  called  "Walking  towards  the  Theatre”  (Fig.  07.).  It  depicts  a  group  of 
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people  in  animated  conversation  and  filled  with  anticipation  of  pleasure ;  yet  we  trace  the  primitive  style 
of  his  brush,  when  compared  with  his  later  pictures. 

The  book  entitled  Seiro  Bijin  A wase-Sugata-Kagatni,  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with  Shunsho 
Katsukawa ; like  the  yehon,  Takara-no-ito,  which  we  mentioned  in  connection  with  Shunsho's  biography. 
At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  former,  namely,  the  9th  year  of  Anyei,  it  was  commended  as  be¬ 
ing  a  very  delicate  work,  in  which  the  various  colours  and  elaborate  brushwork  show  admirably  the 
development  of  this  kind  of  painting.  We  have  chosen  for  reproduction,  one  picture  from  it;  this  is 
called  "  Three  Geisha  feeding  a  Nightingale ’’  (Plate.  108.).  As  we  already  noted  in  Takara-m-itd、 the 
style  of  this  picture  approaches  closely  to  that  of  Shunsho,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  work  of  the  two  artists  :  but  we  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Shunsho  was  evincing  somewhat 
of  the  influence  of  Shigemasa.  Comparing  this  picture  with  the  illustrations  for  "  Customs  of  the  Theatre,  ’’ 
already  mentioned,  we  see  some  development ;  but  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  pictures  of  this  artist's 
later  life,  there  remains  some  evidence  of  timidity  in  the  brushwork :  yet  this  very  timidity  gives  a 
certain  solemn  appearance  to  the  figures  at  one  side.  This  picture  was  published  when  Shigemasa  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  In  the  illustrations  for  Yehon  Hana  Kotoba,  a  production  of  the  artist’s 
forty-ninth  year,  the  brushwork  is  commencing  to  be  moderate  and  very  admirable ;  something  such  as 
was  not  seen  in  his  works  of  former  years.  This  fact  becomes  conspicuous  upon  examination  of  the  picture 
called  “  Yuga-o  "  (Fig.  98.).  Upon  comparing  this  with  the  picture  “  Ladies  looking  at  Chrysanthemum- 
blossoms  " (Fig.  99.),  which  we  have  taken  from  an  yehon,  title  unknown,  we  see  that  this  comes 
between  Bijin  A wase-Sugata-Kagami  and  Hana  Kotoba、 and  we  may  ascribe  its  date  positively.  Such 
improvement  in  his  art  marks  the  high  maturity  of  his  old  age.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he  painted  illustra¬ 
tions  for  Shiki  Kokwa,  and  in  his  seventy-first,  for  Kyoka  Hyakunin-isshu  :  in  these  we  perceive  the  cus¬ 
tomary  style  of  his  brushwork :  moderate  yet  evincing  some  force.  The  picture,  "  Customs  of  the  Fifth 
Month  "  (Fig.  100 •),  reproduced  from  the  former  book,  and  the  portrait  of  Mayuzumi  Katsura  (Fig.  101.), 
taken  from  the  latter,  show  that  our  criticism  is  well  grounded. 
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Besides  soshi  and  yehon,  there  are  extant  single-sheet  pictures  by  Shigemasa  in  not  less  number 


Single-sheet  Pictures 
by  Shigemasa. 


than  the  former,  already  mentioned ;  but  these  single-sheet  pictures  were,  as  a  rule, 
painted  in  middle  life  and  are,  in  consequence,  very  rare.  The  picture  of  Gimpei 
Tokaiya  (Fig.  102.),  from  the  drama  Yoshitstme  Sembon  Zakura  written  by  Izumo 


Takeda  in  the  4th  year  of  Yenkyo  (1747),  came  from  Shigemasa’s  brush  some  time  between  the  20th  and 


29th  years  of  his  life.  This  we  know  because  the  actor,  Raizo  Ichikawa,  who  impersonated  one  of  the  char¬ 
acters  represented  in  the  picture,  joined  the  company  of  Ichimuraza  (a  theatre  in  Yedo)  in  the  2nd  year  of 
Kwampo  (1742),  and  became  a  pupil  of  Hakuyen,  the  second  Danjuro  Ichikawa,  assuming  the  name  of  Masuzo 


Ichikawa  in  the  3rd  year  of  Horeki  (1753).  In  the  8th  year  of  the  same  period  (1758),  he  altered  this 
name  to  Raizo,  and  died  on  the  12th  day,  4th  month,  4th  year  of  Meiwa  (1767),  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  Therefore  the  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the  8th  year  of  Horeki  and  the  4th  year 
of  Meiwa.  We  perceive  that  the  style  of  the  painting  is  more  influenced  by  the  Torii  school,  when 
compared  with  those  of  “  Customs  of  the  Theatre,"  already  mentioned.  This  opinion  quite  agrees  with 
the  statement  in  Ikon  Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko.  The  picture,  illustrating  Soga  Kyogen  (Fig.  103.)  comes  chrono¬ 
logically  after  the  one  last  described,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  development  of  the  artist’s  skill.  The 


actor  pictured  in  it,  named  Mon-no-suke  Ichikawa,  must  be  the  second  one  of  that  name :  he  died 


in  the  6th  year  of  Kwansei  (1794),  aged  fifty.  This  makes  us  suppose  the  canvas  was  done  between 


the  thirty-third  and  fifty-sixth  years  of  Shigemasas  life ;  yet,  from  the  fact  that  the  style  of  painting  ap¬ 
proaches  the  school  of  Katsukawa,  we  are  led  to  think  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Anyei  period  or 
the  beginning  of  Temmei,  when  Shigemasa  was  about  fifty  years  old  (1780  or  1781). 


Fig.  97.  From  ^Shibai  Fdzoku. 
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Fig.  101.  From  Kyoka  Hyakunin-issbu. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MASANOBU  KITAO. 

We  have  already  stated,  at  the  beginning  of  Part  V.,  that  there  was  a  close  connection  between 
A  t  •  I  rt'st  h  I  the  Ukiyoy6  school  and  Popular  Literature.  Shuncho  Katsukawa  was 

clever  in  writing  popular  literature.  skilful  in  writing  some  b—  (satirical  poems  and  prose),  and  Shunsho 
Katsukawa  sometimes  wrote  kibyoshi,  while  Gekkotei  Shoju,  wife  of 
Shunsen  Katsukawa,  wrote  many  kibydshi,  as  has  been  said  before.  In  addition  to  these,  Shunman  Kubo, 
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Hokusai  Katsushika,  Harumachi  Koikawa,  and  Ikku  Jippensha,  about  whom  we  shall  give  some  account 
hereafter,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  not  only  writers  of  popular  literature,  but  on  the  other,  they  were 
artists  who  produced  Ukiyoye  pictures.  But  Masanobu  Kitao,  the  Ukiyoye  artist,  and  Kyoden  Santo,  as 
a  writer  of  popular  literature,  will  be  such  great  geniuses  as  were  rarely  seen,  either  in  the  days  before 
or  in  those  that  come  after ;  while  in  the  former  artist  we  may  find  represented  the  intimate  association 
of  Ukiyoye  and  popular  literature  of  that  time. 

When  we  think  about  the  nature  of  the  kibydshi、 which  flourished  during  the  thirty  years  of  the 
Anyei,  Temmei,  Kwansei,  and  Kyowa  periods,  and  exerted  so  much  influence  upon  the  reading  circles 
of  that  time,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  illustrations  which  were 
drawn  for  books  that  had  been  already  published.  It  seems  that  the  conceptions  of  the  author  were,  in 
part,  given  in  narrative  and,  in  part,  through  the  medium  of  illustrations  :  therefore,  since  the  text  some¬ 
times  followed  the  illustrations  which  had  been  already  prepared,  the  reader  had  to  observe  carefully  both 
illustration  and  narrative  :  in  the  same  way,  the  author  must  keep  in  mind  both  features.  Even  when 
the  illustrations  were  added  to  yomihon,  the  author  sometimes  had  to  give  some  remarks  about  the 
scheme  of  the  pictures.  Compared  with  the  kind  of  literature  called  yomihon,  kibydshi  displayed  more 
multiplied  relations  between  the  two,  illustration  and  text :  if  there  was  a  man  who  was  clever  in  both 
these  two  arts,  the  convenience  was  very  great.  To  supply  this  demand,  there  appeared  many  writers, 
and  Masanobu  was  the  most  eminent  and  most  excellent  in  these  respects. 

During  the  Bunkwa  period  (1804  to  1817)  kibydshi  changed  its  form  to  kusazdshi  and  in  some 
respects  to  yomi-hon.  At  that  time,  the  character  of  this  kind  of  literature  had  much  degenerated  in 
general,  being  appreciated  by  women  only,  although  there  was  a  certain  type  of  yomihon  which  was  of 
a  noble  type  and  which  was  read  even  amongst  the  scholarly  classes.  This  condition  is  largely  owing  to  the 
exploits  of  Kyoden,  although  there  was  a  great  writer,  Kyokutei  Bakin  Takizawa  (died  1st  year  of  Kayei, 
1848,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two),  who  was  endeavoring  to  turn  the  popular  literature  into  loftier  and  purer 
channels.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  perceive  that  Kyoden  was  a  greater  author  than  he  was  artist  of 
the  Ukiyoy6  school. 

Masanobu  Kitao  was  a  man  who  sprang  from  the  family  of  Iwase  or  Haita.  In  boyhood  he  was 

called  Jintaro.  His  popular  name  was  Denzo  and  he  subsequently  called  himself 

Biography  of  Masanobu. 

Kyoya  Denzo.  His  real  name  was  Makoto,  surname  Hakkei  but  these  he  al¬ 
tered  afterwards  to  Satoru,  for  his  real  name,  and  Yusei  for  his  surname.  For  the  reason  that  his  residence 
was  near  Kyobashi,  he  called  himself  Kyoden.  He  used  several  pseudonyms,  as  follows :  Santo-an, 
Seisei  Rojin,  Seisai  (or  Seiseisai),  Kikkwatei  (or  Kikutei,  sometimes  Kikuken),  Musasabi-no-Okina,  Kei- 
koku,  Kankoku,  Hozan,  Toshu,  etc.  As  an  artist,  he  employed  the  name  Rissai  Masanobu :  as  a  satirical 
poet,  he  called  himself  Migaru  Orisuke.  As  a  prose  writer,  the  name  of  Kyoden  Santo  is  most  noted. 
By  nature  he  was  free  from  .giving  thought  to  trouble  and  was  filled  with  a  lively  wit.  In  his  youth  he 
studied  the  art  of  painting  under  Shigemasa  Kitao,  and  in  the  7th  year  of  Anyei  (1778),  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  he  illustrated  kibydshi  for  the  first  time  :  this  kibydshi  had  the  title  of  Kaicho  Riyaku 
Fuda  Asobi.  He  says,  in  the  book  entitled  Sakusha  Tainai  yu-gwatsu-zu}  which  was  published  in  the 
1  st  year  of  Bunkwa  (1804),  that  he  was  engaged  upon  this  kind  of  literature  for  twenty-seven  years. 
From  this  statement,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  former  book  must  also  have  been  written  by  him, 
and  will  be  the  first  one.  After  that  time,  he  wrote  kibydshi  and  sharehon  yearly  and  illustrated  them 
himself ;  while  he  also  prepared  illustrations  for  novels  that  were  written  by  other  authors.  The  name 
Kyoden  he  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  book  entitled  Musume  Katakiucnt  Kokyd-no-Nishiki,  written 
and  illustrated  by  himself,  in  the  9th  year  of  Anyei.  About  this  time  this  sort  of  literature  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  enormous  numbers,  but  the  stories  by  Kyoden  were  most  popular  and  the  high  appreciation  shown 
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them  resulted  in  a  large  circulation.  In  the  2nd  year  of  Kwansei  (1790)， he  published  a  kibyoshi  with 
the  title  Kyokun  Yomihon  (that  is  to  say  ‘‘  A  Moral  Reading-book ，，） in  which  he  told  a  love-story  of 
the  Hetair 疋  quarter.  Its  realism  was  such  that  the  Government  suppressed  the  book  and  punished  the 
author  by  sentencing  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  his  own  house.  Many  other  persons  who  were,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  associated  with  Kyoden  in  this  matter  were  likewise  punished,  but  he  himself  was  soon  released 
from  confinement.  This  incident  caused  Kyoden  sincerely  to  regret  his  conduct,  and  he  never  again  wrote 
such  kind  of  literature.  In  the  book  entitled  Buko  Nempyo  ("  Chronological  Tables  of  Yedo  )， there  is 
a  statement  about  kibyoshi  in  the  corresponding  year,  as  follows  :  "  From  the  time  of  Kwansei,  Kyoden  Santo 
exerted  himself  to  reform  the  literary  tone  of  kibyoshi  and  wrote  books  having  moral  plots :  among  them 
Zendama  Akudama  no  Soshi  is  the  most  noted  and  had  the  widest  circulation.”  Honchd  Gusho  Shinsht 
contains  a  statement  that  Kyoden  published  a  book  of  easy  notes  on  morals,  Jitsugokyd  Ydchi  Koshaku, 
by  way  of  atonement  for  his  past  offenses  against  good  morals :  and,  certainly,  after  that  time  the  novels 
written  by  him  were  quite  different  in  tone,  when  compared  with  those  he  had  published  before,  and 
this  effort  aided  by  Bakin,  came  gradually  to  be  popular,  the  theme  of  this  kind  of  literature  dwelling 
upon  the  reward  of  good  conduct  and  the  punishment  of  bad.  In  this,  we  see  that  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  upon  Kyoden  not  only  effected  a  change  in  his  own  stories,  but  exerted  great  influence  upon  the 
history  of  our  novels. 

In  the  4th  year  of  Kwansei  (1792),  Masanobu  called  a  meeting  of  artists  and  literary  men, 
which  was  attended  by  two  hundred  persons.  After  that  he  removed  his  residence  to  Ginza,  Kyobashi, 
and  there  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  smokers’  implements  and  a  medicine  called  "  Shush i  Dokusho- 
gwan.”  He  sold,  besides,  folding-fans  and  long  panels  on  which  poems  are  written  :  both  of  these  he 
ornamented  with  sketches  or  some  verse.  These  became  renowned  far  and  wide  and  from  tneir  sale  he 
derived  large  profit  His  name,  as  a  writer,  became  more  and  more  popular,  and  even  such  ignorant 
fellows  as  grooms  or  bullock-drivers  knew  the  name  of  Kyoden,  while  booksellers  from  every  quarter 
besought  him  to  supply  them  with  some  of  his  productions.  .He  now  discontinued  making  illustrations 
for  soshi  and  gave  his  attention  wholly  to  writing  novels  which  were  illustrated  by  other  artists.  We 
may  say  that  his  life  as  an  artist  ended  in  the  4th  year  of  Kwansei  (1792)， when  he  was  thirty-two 
years  of  age.  Although  he  wrote  kibyoshi  and  share-hon  before  the  3rd  year  of  Kyowa  (1803)， yet  after 
the  1  st  year  of  Bunkwa  (1804)， on  the  contrary,  he  mostly  wrote  kusazdshi  and  yomihon.  The  latter 
begins  with  Chyushin  Suikoden,  published  in  the  11th  year  of  Kwansei  (1799)， and  among  these  the  yomi¬ 
hon,  Mukashi-banashi  Inazuma-bydshi  achieved  the  widest  circulation,  being  eventually  dramatised  and 
becoming  a  theatrical  favourite.  In  this  play  the  costumes  worn  by  Nagoya  Sanza,  have  the  figure  of 
flying  swallows  in  the  rain  and  paper  umbrellas  :  this  design,  it  is  said,  was  devised  by  Kyoden. 

Besides  novels,  or  popular  literature,  Kyoden  wrote  or  compiled  the  following  named  four  books, 
Ukiyoye  Ruiko,  Ukiyoye  Tsidkd,  Kinsei  Kisekikd,  and  Kotto-shii.  The  former  two  are  the  first  books 
treating  of  the  biography  of  Ukiyoye  artists ;  the  latter  two  discuss  miscellaneous  minor  subjects  relating 
to  the  people,  all  of  these  elaborate  works  were  appreciated  by  learned  men.  He  was  not  only  skilful  in 
literary  matters,  but  he  was  well  informed  upon  social  intercourse.  Because  of  this  last  mentioned  fact, 
his  designs  always  met  with  recognition  in  society,  wihout  an  exception.  Naturally,  he  did  not  like 
mathematics,  yet  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  outwitted  in  practical  calculations,  even  in  money  or 
cognate  matters.  In  making  money,  he  sometimes  outdid  the  old  tradesmen,  and  only  once  did  he 
make  a  failure  in  this  :  that  was  when  he  opened  a  cake-shop  at  Namiki,  Asakusa,  in  the  3rd  year  of 
Kyowa.  As  a  rule,  he  did  not  wear  fine  clothes  or  allow  himself  good  food,  and  he  never  wasted  a 
cash.  He  did  not,  himself,  possess  many  books,  but  he  read  a  good  deal,  borrowing  from  others :  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  books,  he  thus  procured,  he  promptly  returned  them  to  their  owners.  Whenever  he  joined 
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in  a  drinking  bout  with  others,  he  invariably  collected  from  each  man  an  equal  share  of  the  expenses, 
to  save  one  from  wasting  money  and  to  prevent  another  from  “sponging”  on  the  rest.  People  at  that 
time  called  such  acts  “  Kyoden's  method.”  When  he  was  engaged  in  writing  something  for  a  novel  or 
in  painting  an  illustration,  his  ideas  or  his  designs  followed  each  other  rapidly  with  the  moving  of  his 
brush,  and  he  sometimes  forgot  about  the  cold,  or  noise,  or  even  eating  and  drinking. 

On  the  7th  day,  9th  month,  13th  year  of  Bunkwa  (October  27,  181 6),  Masanobu,  with  his  friends 
Magao  Kitagawa  and  Seiro  Kita,  held  a  convivial  meeting  in  the  house  of  his  younger  brother,  Kyozan. 
After  he  had  become  intoxicated,  he  started  to  return  home  in  the  night,  but  on  his  way  he  was  taken 
ill,  barely  reaching  his  house  with  the  help  of  Seiro,  and  died  that  night.  This  is  the  account  given  in 
Gusho  Shins  hi,  but  Gisakusha  Ryakuden  states  that  he  was  greatly  irritated  because  the  opinions  he  had 
expressed  in  Kottoshu  had  been  stolen  by  other  men,  and  for  this  reason  he  became  sick  and  died  :  this 
story  comes  from  the  book  entitled  Shiri-u-goto、 and  is  the  more  truthful.  Kyoden  died  after  a  few  days 
illness  and  from  no  special  disease,  as  is  told  by  the  bookseller,  Bunjudo.  He  was  then  fifty-six  years 
of  a^e. 

The  works  which  Kyoden  executed  during  his  life  are  of  great  number,  and  from  among  them  we 
have  chosen  for  reproduction  one  illustration  in  the  first  volume  of  Natorigiku  Kohakuchdja  (Fig.  104) : 
this  was  painted  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old  and  belongs  to  the  undeveloped  stage  of  his  pictures. 
Following  the  evolution  of  his  art,  as  seen  in  illustrations  for  kibyoshi,  we  find  his  usual  style  of  a 
moderate  countenance  for  women,  with  the  hair  drawn  well  out  over  the  ears,  and  graceful  curves  of 
the  garments,  to  have  become  fixed  somewhere  about  the  3rd  or  4th  year  of  Temmei  (1783-1784),  and  this 
style  continued  until  he  reached  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  when  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  writing.  Among  his  works,  the  following  named,  Komondachi、 Komon  Shimid,  and  Komon  Gawa, 
indicate  why  he  was  so  successiul  in  sustaining  thesinterest  of  his  readers  :  the  characters  conceived  by 


Fig.  104.  From  Natorigiku  KObakachoja. 
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him  are  full  of  spirit  and  originality,  and  display  traits  which  could  not  have  been  easily  imitated  by 
common  artists. 

Among  his  picture-books  there  are  the  following  which  illustrate  satirical  poems :  Hyakunin  Isshu 

Kokon  Kyoka  Bukuro  (one  volume,  with  illustrated  pictures),  Azumakyoku 
Picture-books  by  Masanobu.  ,  .  \  〇  *1, _ 

Kyoka  Bunko  (one  volume,  illustrated  with  pictures).  Both  contain  por¬ 
traits  of  satirical  poets  with  selections  from  their  poems  :  the  former  has  a  very  refined  frontispiece,  but  the 
latter  excels  in  its  portraits.  There  is  another  of  this  kind  of  composition,  entiled  Kyoka  Hyakunin  Is¬ 
shu,  which  had  previously  been  published  by  Shigemasa,  and  another  one,  entitled  Kyoka  Sanjurokka- 
sen,  by  Toyohiro  Utagawa,  which  we  shall  explain  hereafter,  but  these  works  cannot  approach  Kyoden's 
Kyoka  Bunko  in  the  originality  of  their  characters  and  rich  variety  of  costumes.  We  give  here  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  picture  by  him,  called  Portrait  of  Sakazuki  Yonendo  (Fig.  105.).  Besides  the  two  works 
above  mentioned,  there  are  the  followinp* :  Takara-awase-no-ki,  three  volumes,  and  Kyoka  Kwanto  Hyaku- 
dai-shu,  two  volumes,  but  we  need  not  explain  these  further  than  to  say  that  one  was  done  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Masayoshi,  and  the  other  contains  but  a  limited  number  of  illustrations  by  Masanobu,  the  other 
plates  having  been  drawn  by  fifteen  different  artists,  namely  :  Shunman,  Ikku,  et  als. ;  but  the  work  was 
not  successful.  There  are,  furthermore,  a  collection  of  satirical  poems  illustrated,  Yehon  A zuma-miyage, 
four  parts,  each  consisting  of  ten  volumes ;  Yoshvwara  Gojitsu-no-Sugata-ye,  one  volume ;  Seiro  Meikun 
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Fig.  105.  From  Azuma  Kydka  Bunko. 
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Jihitstt-shUy  one  volume  coloured  plates.  Aztmta-miyage  is  nothing  more  than  a  reprint  of  eighty-one 
Rioyoshi,  mostly  written  by  other  authors,  although  Masanobu  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volumes  that  he 
had  prepared  illustrations ;  but  upon  careful  examination,  we  find  that  but  six  copies  were  actually  illu¬ 
strated  by  him.  Seird  Meikun  yihitsu-shu,  or  "  Collection  of  Autographs  of  Famous  Courtezans,”  belongs 
to  the  first  class  of  his  publications ;  there  are  very  few  masterpieces  of  that  time  which  may  be  com- 
pared  with  these  plates  in  delicacy  of  details  and  effective  colouring.  We  shall  reproduce  from  it  one 
plate， depicting  something  of  the  career  of  the  famous  courtezans,  Utagawa  and  Nanasato  (Plate  109.) :  this 
was  done  during  the  Temmei  period  (1781-1788.).  We  think  he  did  not  draw  any  single-sheet  pictures, 
for  we  do  not  see  any  such  at  the  present  time. 

His  original  compositions,  actually  from  his  brush,  which  we  meet  with  are  mostly  rough  sketches 

— with  bits  of  his  calligraphy  or,  occasionally,  some  panegyric  upon  a  picture  by 
Extant  Originals  from  . 

Mas  bu，s  B  h  another  artist.  We  suspect  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  popular  writer 

and  was  often  besought  for  his  autograph.  In  the  2nd  year  of  Kyowa  (1802)， he 
determined  to  prepare  One  thousand  specimens  of  his  autograph  on  pictures  or  samples  of  his  calligra¬ 
phy,  and  then  stop  altogether  making  such  things.  After  that  he  advertised  that  his  signature  must  be 
accompanied  by  his  own  seal  to  be  authentic;  if  any  alleged  autograph  lacked  this  verification,  it  was  a 
forgery  :  from  this  episode  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  his  autograph  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  peo¬ 
ple.  The  picture  we  here  reproduce  (Plate  110.)， representing  Sukerobu  and  Agemaki  (a  theatrical 
scene),  was  a  masterpiece  among  his  extant  productions.  The  countenance  and  coiffure  of  the  courtezan, 
Agemaki,  and  the  front  view  of  the  young  girl  in  attendance,  display  the  familiar  style  of  his  brush, 
and  this  canvas  shows  us  how  skilful  he  was  with  such  pictures.  The  next  reproduction,  Magai 
Otsuye  (Plates  hi.  and  112.),  are  very  different  artistically,  when  compared  with  his  usual  produc¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  so-called  Ukiyoye  school.  His 
cursive  pictures,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  belong  with  this  kind  of  picture.  The  pictures  we  have 
reproduced,  were  painted  by  Masanobu  before  the  4th  year  of  Kwansei  (1792),  while  these  last 
were  productions  of  the  time  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  Ukiyoye  artist  and  was  devoting  himself 
to  literature  :  at  that  time  his  illustrations  were  subordinated  to  his  writing,  therefore  he  did  not  give 
much  care  to  the  details  or  technique  of  his  pictures.  Sometimes  they  were  comic  in  design ;  sometimes 
sublime  and  forceful,  so  that  in  certain  respects  they  excel  his  efforts  of  the  Ukiyoye  period.  The  last 
two  pictures  mentioned  were  painted  from  his  original  composition  :  they  are  called,  "  Oni-no-Nembutsu  ” 
(Naming  of  Buddha  by  Demons)  and  “  Fuji  Musume  "  (The  Young  Lady,  Fuji.),  who  was  made  popular 
in  the  ballad  of  Otsuye.  The  contrast  between  gentle  manners  and  the  fierceness  of  the  devils,  reminds 
everyone  of  the  artists’  satirical  writings,  or  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  some  satirical  verses. 


CHAPTER  11 1. 


MASAYOSHI  KITAO. 


Masayoshi  Kitao  was  born  in  the  Akabane  family,  but  subsequently  changed  his  family  name  to 

.  Kuwagata.  His  personal  name  was  Sanjiro,  and  as  an  artist  he  called  himself 

Biography  of  Masayoshi. 

Masayoshi  Kitao,  sometimes  Sanko  or  Keisai.  He  was  born  in  the  nth  year 
of  Horeki  (1761).  He  studied  the  Ukiyoye  style  of  painting  under  Shigemasa,  and  from  the  5th  year  of 
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Anyei  (1776)  drew  illustrations  for  kusazdshi  and  single-sheet  pictures  in  great  numbers.  He  was 
cellent  in  design  and  especially  clever  at  landscapes,  painting  pictures  of  famous  places ;  among  the  latter 
was  a  panoramic  view  of  Yedo  city  in  a  single-sheet.  In  a  similar  way,  Masayoshi  painted  the  whole 
scene  of  our  country.  Until  his  time,  the  pictures  which  were  used  by  boys  for  making  folding-lanterns, 
were  painted  in  Osaka;  but  he  began  to  make  such  things  in  Yedo,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hokusai, 
Kuninaga  Utagawa,  and  Toyohisa  Utagawa.  About  the  Kwansei  and  Kyowa  periods,  Masayoshi’s  pictures 
of  the  kinds  to  be  mentioned,  were  especially  popular,  namely :  those  of  comic  sports  in  the  dissolute 
quarter ;  those  of  the  courtyard  of  Kassai  Taro,  and  some  theatrical  scenes.  But  he  continued  to  be  an 
Ukiyoye  artist  only  until  somewhere  about  the  7th  or  8th  year  of  Kwansei  (1795  or  1796),  when  he  was 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  after  that  he  was  transformed  into  a  follower  of  the  Kano 
school.  Even  before  this  he  had  been  very  fond  of  the  Kano  style,  and  admired  Korin  Ogata  and  Ho- 
chu  Nakamura  of  the  Korin  school,  while  he  also  sometimes  studied  Buncho.  Finally,  he  originated  a 
special  kind  of  cursive  picture  and  gave  this  method  in  a  model  book,  which  attained  some  reputation 
at  the  time.  He  was  the  first  one  to  use  such  a  book  in  the  applied  arts  :  the  slightly  coloured  pict¬ 
ure  also  came  from  his  original  design.  From  this  time,  he  dropped  the  name  of  Masayoshi  Kitao,  which 
he  had  used  as  an  Ukiyove  artist,  and  subsequently  called  himself  Keisai  Kuwagata :  therefore  we  may 
divide  his  life  into  two  parts  at  the  8th  year  of  Kwansei,  when  he  stopped  making  illustrations  for  kusa¬ 
zdshi.  To  transform  Himself  into  an  artist  of  another  school  after  having  been  an  Ukiyoye  painter,  was 
at  that  time  as  great  a  change  as  to  come  from  some  narrow  valley  and  enter  a  large,  wooded  forest : 
his  life  thenceforward  was  an  improvement.  His  name,  Keisai,  as  an  expert  in  pictures  which  pleased 
the  critics  and  as  one  of  the  best  hands  at  the  cursive  style,  was  more  widely  known  than  when  he  was 
merely  a  painter  of  Ukiyoye  pictures.  Finally,  he  was  summoned  by  the  feudal  lord  of  Fukui,  Matsu- 
daira,  Governor  of  Yechizen,  to  be  a  professional  artist,  when,  following  the  custom  of  such  artists  who 
were  connected  with  the  military  government  or  feudal  lords,  he  shaved  his  head  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Shoshin,  using  the  artistic  name  of  Useki,  instead  of  Keisai.  He  died  on  the  21st  day,  3rd  month, 
7th  year  01  Bunsei  (March  20th,  182 4)， at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Among  his  pupils  during  the  Ukiyoye 
period  of  his  life,  there  were  two  men,  Yoshimaru  Kitao  and  Yoshikuni  Kitao,  of  whom  we  shall  give 
some  account  hereafter. 


From  the  5th  year  of  Ansei,  to  the  8th  year  of  Kwansei,  he  prepared  illustrations  for  kibyosh 
which  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  From  among  these,  we  shall  repro- 

Kusazdshi  illustrated 

by  M  duce  one  illustration  which  was  done  when  he  was  thirty-four  years  old,  in  the  6th 

year  of  Kwansei,  near  the  end  of  his  career  as  an  illustrator  of  kusazdshi.  This 
picture  was  inserted  in  the  second  folio  of  the  first  volume  of  the  book  entitled  Bakarashii  Oya-oya  Dd- 
ノ が,. it  shows  Anchin  begging  the  father  of  Kiyohime  to  permit  him  to  marry  the  daughter  (Fig.  106.). 
Besides  kusazdshi、 he  made  illustrations  for  many  picture-books,  among  which  those  for  the  book 
entitled  Miyako  no  Nishiki  are  the  most  delicate,  being*  in  coloured  prints 

Picture-books  and  Original 

Pictures  by  Masayoshi.  Yedo  Meisho ル纖 a  Kagami  and  "  Model  Book  for  Cursive  Pictures,"  are 

printed  from  two  blocks,  using  only  India-ink,  but  one  shade  beinp-  very  light ; 
sometimes  two  or  three  blocks  were  used  and  an  orange  colour  was  employed  with  the  blocks  :  this  method 
was  his  original  design.  We  here  give  again  examples  of  his  pictures  to  illustrate  the  two  periods  of 
his  life:  the  first  represents  the  picture  and  sdshi  shop  in  Shimmei-maye,  Shiba  (Fig.  107.),  which  was 
shown  in  the  book  entitled  Tokaido  Meisho  Zuye\  and  the  second  is  a  number  of  small  figures  done 
with  cursive  strokes;  these  are  taken  from  Shoshoku  Yekagami  (Fig.  108.).  The  illustrations  in  the 
cursive  style  which  are  found  in  some  books,  do  not  belong  to  Ukiyoye,  and  it  is  right  to  treat  such  as 
of  the  Kano  school ; therefore  we  do  not  explain  these,  beyond  saying  that  the  illustrations  for  Sho- 
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shoku  Yekagami  are  very  near  to  the  Kano  school  in  character.  Masayoshi’s  original  pictures,  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  were  productions  of  his  later  life,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
time  when  he  followed  the  canons  of  the  Ukiyoye  school.  We  present  here  another  of  his  productions, 
which  represents  customs  in  the  dissolute  quarter:  it  was  added  to  the  second  section  of  a  picture-roll  illu¬ 
strating  the  events  of  one  year  (Plate  113.),  and  was  painted  in  the  2nd  year  of  Bunkwa  (1805),  three  rolls. 
An  inspection  of  this  picture  shows  at  once  the  light  manipulation  of  the  brush  in  free  strokes  and  the 
gentle  colouring;  but  when  we  compare  it  with  illustrations  for  kibydshi  by  this  artist,  we  find  the  style 
to  be  rather  solemn  and  severe,  not  usually  the  ideal  picture  of  the  Ukiyoye  school. 


Fig.  108.  From  Sboshoku  Yekagami. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 


SHUNMAN  KUBOTA. 

This  artist,  abbreviating  his  full  name,  called  himself  Shunman  Kubo.  His  common  name  was  Yasubei, 

,  and  as  a  popular  writer,  he  used  the  names  Nandakashiran  and  Kozando :  as  a  satirical 

Shunman  Kubota. 

author,  he  chose  the  pen-name,  Hitofushi  Chizuye ;  and  as  he  was  skilful  in  writing 
with  his  left  hand,  he  sometimes  called  himself  Shosado,  which  means  “  Excelling  with  the  Left-hand." 
He  was  born  in  the  7th  year  of  Horeki  (1757),  at  Yedo.  From  an  early  age  he  studied  painting  under 
Nahiko  Katori  and  Ryotai  Tateb6  (died  2nd  year  of  Temmei,  1782,  aged  sixty).  At  first,  he  was 
given  the  name  of  Shunman, 春滿， but  he  did  not  like  it,  because  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Shunsho,  and  to  avoid  this,  he  altered  the  ideograph  to 俊  as  both  pronounciations  are  the 
same.  Subsequently,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Shigemasa  Kitao  from  whom  he  learned  the  principles  of  the 
Ukiyoye  school,  and  afterwards  he  produced  single-sheet  pictures.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  refined 
tastes  and  frequently  wrote  kibydshi  and  sharehon.  He  also  studied  the  art  of  writing  satirical  poems 
with  Rokujuyen  Masamochi  Ishikawa,  and  from  the  middle  part  of  Temmei  period  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  writing  this  kind  of  poems  as  his  profession,  besides  teaching  it  to  the  public ;  but  he  also 
painted  illustrations  for  these  poems  and  these  illustrated  poems  were  in  great  demand.  Shunman  died 
on  the  20th  day,  9th  month,  3rd  year  of  Bunsei  (October  26,  1820). 


Fig. 109.  From  GwakO. 
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Kibyoshi  and  share-hon  by  him  number  more  than  ten  :  among  them  the  following  were  written  as 


Writings  and  Paintings 
by  Shunman. 


well  as  illustrated  by  himself :  Tamagiku  Tdrdben、 Harihodo-no-Koto  Bohodo  Mega- 
ne,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  Seird  Aburatsiikd  was  illustrated  by  him  also. 
He  drew  pictures  for  other  authors,  works,  such  as  Oboro  Zukiyo  Monogatan  (5 


volumes) ;  while  among  the  satirical  books  illustrated  by  him  there  are  :  Kyokwa  Hakuraku  Shunjo  (1 
volume) ;  another  title  of  this  book  is  Kyokwa  Kuwano-yumi、 frontispiece  by  Torin)  :  Fumoto  no  Yezo-Kotoba 
(1  volume,  compiled  by  Sanyodo) :  Kyokwa  Kuwantd  Hyakudaishu.  There  was  but  one  work,  prepared  by 


him,  which  had  no  illustrations,  Kyokwa  yddanshu.  As  for  the  illustrations  given  in  Fumoto  no  Hina- 
kotoba,  there  is  only  one  picture,  depicting  the  wide  view  ranging  from  Mount  Usui  to  Mount  Shirakumo 


at  Sakamoto,  and  in  Hyakudaishu  there  are  merely  a  few  cursive  sketches.  In  Hakuraku  Shunjo  there  are 


only  some  plates  of  flowers  and  foliage,  which  cannot  be  called  Ukiyoye ;  and  as  for  picture-books,  he 


illustrated  one  with  the  title  Gwako  (two  parts,  each  consisting  of  two  volumes).  As  we  do  not  see 


these  illustrations,  except  in  such  works,  we  shall  give  a  reproduction  from  it,  showing  a  Monkey  Trainer 
wandering  in  the  Early  Spring  (Fig.  109.).  For  this  reason,  we  must  look  for  his  Ukiyoye  pictures  in 
his  single-sheet  productions  and  in  his  original  pictures,  of  which  we  may  collect  a  large  number  of  the 
former  and  occasionally  we  find  some  of  the  latter.  We  reproduce,  from  his  original  pictures,  one  repre¬ 


senting  " Beating  the  Clothes  of  a  Beautiful  Lady  (Plate  1 14.)  and  the  other  representing  Two  Ladies 
in  the  Suburban  Fields  in  the  Spring  (Plate  115.),  and  from  his  single-sheet  picture,  one  showing 
the  amusements  of  Yuranosuke  Oboshi  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  at  Shimabara  (Plate  116.,  consisting  of 


three  pieces) ;  the  delicacy  of  treatment  and  the  Beauties  are  equal  to  the  work  of  Utamaro,  Shunsho, 
Kiyonaga,  or  Koryusai.  It  seems  to  us  rather  strange  that  there  were  two  great  artists  of  the  Kitao 
school,  Masanobu  and  Shunman,  who  were,  as  well,  excellent  writers  of  popular  literature. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


ryCko  kitao  and  yoshimaru  kitao. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Shigemasa,  there  was  an  artist  named  Ryako  Kitao.  In  the  genealogical 
RyfikS  taWes  given  in  Ukiyoye  Ruiko,  his  name  appears  between  Masayoshi  and  Shunman.  He  called 
himself,  sometimes,  Shikijotei  or  Ryukosai.  Details  of  his  biography  are  not  known ;  but  he 
drew  illustrations  for  quite  a  number  of  kibyoshi,  beginning  in  the  5th  year  of  Temmei  (1785)  with 
Daido  IS/ante  Kokoniyamu,  written  by  Nisui  Sanjin  (3  volumes),  and  ending  in  the  3rd  year  of  Kwan- 
sei  (1791)  with  Naoshiyomu  Kendai  Hagi  (3  volumes,  written  by  Zenko ;  according  to  some  authorities 
it  was  illustrated  by  Shunyei).  We  shall  here  give  one  picture  by  him,  from  Oya-no-Kataki  Utsutsuka 
Yumeka  (3  volumes,  written  by  Zenko) :  which  shows  the  priest,  Shuppon,  in  the  temple,  Zuitokuji, 
where  he  had  given  shelter  to  Akugoro  Muneki,  the  enemy  of  Utsunosuke  Ishibe,  whose  father  the  for- 
mer  had  killed  (Fig.  110.).  We  consider  this  the  most  successful  of  this  artist’s  productions.  The  illu¬ 
strations  for  other  books  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  his  teacher,  Shigemasa,  or  with  those  of  his 
fellow-artist,  Masanobu.  At  the  end  of  the  book  above  named,  Ryuko  gives  his  name  as  Shikijotei  Ryu- 
k6,  a  pupil  of  Kosuisai  Kitao.  We  feel  rather  sorry  that  we  cannot  find  any  extant  works  of  his,  ex¬ 
cept  illustrations  for  kibyoshi. 


KITAO  SCHOOL. 
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Yoshimaru  Kitao,  who  used  another  name,  Hokuransai,  as  well,  was  a  pupil  of  Masayoshi.  In 
Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko,  it  is  said  that  he  called  himself  Yoshimaru  Utagawa  towards 
the  end  of  the  Bunkwa  period  (ended  in  1817) ;  but  his  name  is  given  in  Zoku  Aohon 
Nempyd  as  Yoshimaru  Kitagawa,  and  upon  actual  examination  of  kibydshi,  we  find  it  to  be  Yoshimaru 
Ogawa.  After  the  3rd  year  of  Bunsei,  when  Shigemasa  died,  Masayoshi  appointed  Yoshimaru  to  be  the 
successor  of  Shigemasa,  and  from  that  time  he  called  himself  “  Second  Shigemasa.”  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  known.  Ihon  Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko  states  that  the  style  of  his  pictures  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  artists  of  the  Kitao  school ; that  it  approaches  Toyokuni’s  method ; 
but  that  its  skill  is  of  rather  a  low  order.  Now,  after  examining  the  illustrations  drawn  for  kusazoshi, 
we  find  this  remark,  that  his  pictures  resemble  those  of  Toyokuni,  to  be  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
from  this  fact  we  may  rely  upon  the  tradition  that  he  called  himself  of  the  Utagawa  school.  But  we 
think  it  is  rather  a  harsh  criticism  that  his  work  is  of  inferior  quality.  His  productions  were  appreciated 
during  the  thirty  years  running  from  the  4th  or  5th  of  Bunkwa  to  the  7th  or  8th  of  Tempo,  and  he 
made  illustrations  for  kibyoshi  and  yomihon,  which  aggregated  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number.  If 
he  was  inferior  in  his  art,  how  could  he  have  maintained  his  popularity  so  long  and  how  could  he  have 
produced  such  great  numbers  ?  His  illustrations  for  kusasoshi  commenced  in  the  4th  year  of  Bunkwa, 
with  Kiyomizu-dera  Risho  no  Adauchi  (6  volumes,  written  by  Kaitei  Bisan),  and  ended  with  Katakiuchi 
Kotekasmwa  (6  volumes,  written  by  Chimachi).  From  his  illustrations  we  have  chosen  one  from  the 
second  volume  of  Haranouchi  utsaku  Tanehon  (3  volumes  written  by  Samba).  The  picture  shows  a 
group  "  Talking  together  in  a  Circle..’’  (Fig.  111.). 

Among  the  pupils  of  Masayoshi,  it  is  said  there  was  a  man  named  Yoshikuni,  according  to  Ihon 
Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruiko  and  Ukiyoye  Bikd ;  and  according  to  Koga  Biko,  there  was  another  artist  by  the 
name  of  Shigehiro  Kitao,  who  is  described  as  having  made  pictures  of  flowers  and  birds,  as  well  as  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Tokaido  Goju-san  Tsugi,  also  of  a  landscape  with  a  waterfall ; but  we  cannot  find 
out  anything  about  their  lives,  nor  have  we  discovered  any  of  their  productions. 


: PLATE  108. 


THREE  GEISHA  FEEDING  A  NIGHTINGALE. 


BY  SHIGEMASA  KITAO. 


From  one  of  illustrations  in  Seiro  Btjin  Aivasesugata- Kagami. 


Size  of  original  sheet :  8〆  inches  by  i  foot  inch. 


(See  Page  121.) 
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PLATE  109. 


UTAGAWA  AND  NANASATO. 


BY  MASANOBU  KITAO. 


From  one  of  illustrations  in  Seiro  Meikun  Jihilsu-shu. 


Size  of  original : i  foot  3%  inches  by  1  foot  7%  inches. 


(See  Page  129.) 
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PLATE  1.10. 


SUKEROKU  AND  AGEMAKI. 


BY  MASANOBU  KITAO. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original: 10  inches  by  I  foot  jyi  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Ichizo  Hattorl,  Kobe. 


(See  Page  129.) 
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PLATES  111,  112. 


lMAGAI  OTSUYfe. 


BY  MASANOBU  KITAO. 


From  paintings  in  colours  on  paper  intended  as  uchkva  (round-fans). 
Size  of  originals :  each,  diameter  I  foot  6  inches 
and  i  foot  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Koso  Homma,  Tokyo. 

(See  Page  129.) 
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PLATE  113. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  ONE  YEAR. 

BY  MASAYOSHI  KITAO. 

From  a  part  of  a  roll,  colours  on  paper. 

Size  of  original : width  i  foot  2ig  inches. 

Owned  by  Imperial  Museum,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  132.) 
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PLATE  114. 


BEAUTIFUL  LADIES  BEATING  THE  CLOTHES. 


BY  SHUMMAN  KUBOTA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  io^(  inches  by  i  foot  u}4  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Des  Vaux,  Kob6. 


(See  Page  134-) 
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PLATE  115. 

TWO  LADIES  IN  THE  SUBURBAN  FIELDS 
IN  THE  SPRING. 

BY  SHUMMAN  KUBOTA. 

From  a  print  in  monochrome  on  paper. 

Size  of  original : 1 1 inches  by  8^  inches. 


(See  Page  134.) 
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PLATE  116. 


YURANOSUKE  IN  A  HOUSE  AT  SHIMABARA. 

BY  SHUMMAN  KUBOTA. 


From  a  print  of  three  pieces,  coloured  on  paper. 


Size  of  orignal: i  foot  3%  inches  by  10  inches. 


(See  Page  134.) 
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PART  TWELVE. 

UTAGAWA  SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  I. 


TOYOHARU  UTAGAWA. 

While  there  were  many  sub-divisions  of  the  great  Ukiyoye  school,  there  was  none  that  attained  so 

^  much  popularity  as  that  of  the  Utaeawa's.  Its  founder  was  he  who  bore  the 

Biography  of  Toyoharu.  b 

name  of  Toyoharu.  His  popular  name,  in  boyhood,  was  Shozaburo  lajimaya ; 

this  personal  name  he  subsequently  changed  from  Shozaburo  to  Shinyemon.  He  was  born  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bungo,  (the  book  entitled  Ukiyoye  Ruikd,  and  its  different  editions,  says  that  his  native  place 
was  Yedo  city :  we  follow  the  opinion  of  Ukiyoye  Gwajinden  and  Meijin  Kishinroku.  Ukiyoye  Bikd 
remarks  that  he  was  from  Tajima  province,  but  this  manifestly  came  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
name  of  his  residence,  ‘‘  Tajima-ya.”).  In  his  early  days,  Toyoharu  studied  the  canons  of  the  Kano 
school  with  Tangei  JTsuruzawa,  while  living  in  Kyoto.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Yedo,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Toyonobu  Ishikawa  {Dai  Nippon  Jimmei  yisho,  or  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Japan,”  says 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sekiyen,  who  likewise  used  the  family  name  of  Toriyama :  while  the  appendix 
to  Ukiyoye  Ruiko  and  Kiyii  Shoran  remark  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Shigenaga  Nishimura ;  but  in  the 
notes  added  to  the  former  book — Ukiyoye  Ruiko — it  is  stated  that  this  assertion  is  not  correct). 

Toyoharu's  skill  in  art  came  to  such  maturity  that  he  founded  a  sub-school  of  Ukiyoye  painting. 
Upon  shaving  his  head,  conformably  to  custom,  he  called  himself  Ichiryusai  Senzo,  sometimes  Seniyusai. 
He  painted  theatrical  signs  for  the  front  of  Tosaza  and  Yukiza  (two  theatres)  which  signs  had  paper 
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puppets  connected  with  them.  Because  of  his  excellence  in  design,  skill  in  technique,  and  effective  col¬ 
ouring,  his  name  began  to  be  known  far  and  wide,  and  such  pictures  were  imitated  by  Shuntoku, 
Shuntei,  Shunyei,  et  als.  Again,  in  the  6th  year  of  Temmei  (1786),  he  painted  theatrical  signs  and 
programmes  for  Kiriza.  Until  this  time,  such  signs  had  been  painted  by  artists  of  the  Torii  school 
only ;  but  now  Toyoharu  took  up  the  work  because  the  skilful  artist,  Kiyomitsu  of  the  Torii  school  was 
dead. 

Toyoharu  was  especially  effective  in  the  “  floating  ”  style,  or  perspective,  of  the  Ukiyoye  painting, 
which  he  employed  for  coloured  prints  especially.  This  style  of  picture  had  prevailed  extensively  since 
the  Horeki  period  (1751-1763) :  but  by  this  time  Toyoharu  developed  it  to  full  maturity,  so  that  it  gained 
great  reputation  among  all  classes  of  people.  During  the  Kwansei  period  (Bunkwa,  according  to 
Ukiyoye  Gen-i),  when  the  Toshogu  at  Nikko  was  being  repaired,  he  was  summoned  to  render 
assistance,  because  of  his  excellence  in  colouring.  Following  the  example  of  artists  of  the  Kano  school, 
he  went  to  Nikko  as  the  headman  among  popular  artists  and  artizans,  accompanied  by  his  pupils,  and 
undertook  the  duty  of  decorating  the  temple.  When  people  heard  of  this  at  the  time,  they  naturally 
deemed  it  a  great  honour  for  such  an  artist.  When  we  think  of  this  event,  we  readily  suppose  that 
Toyoharu' s  attainments  in  Art  were  somewhat  superior  to  those  of  his  fellow-artists  of  the  Ukiyoye  school ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  result  of  his  views  upon  Art,  that  he  did  not  draw  illustrations  for 
kusazdshi.  But,  according  to  some  traditions,  he  once  did  prepare  such  illustrations  for  a  book  entitled 
Takara  no  Irifune  Smchifuku  Daicho  (two  volumes),  which  he  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of  Sh6jir6. 
Toyoharu  died  on  the  12th  day,  1st  month,  11th  year  of  Bunkwa  (March  3,  181 4)  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

From  among  his  pupils  came  the  following-named  artists:  Toyohiro  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter), 
Toyohisa  (drew  single-sheet  pictures,  folding-lantern  pictures,  sometimes  made  illustrations  for  books  des¬ 
cribing  theatres,  and  had  among  his  pupils,  Hisanao  and  Hisanobu) ;  Toyokuni  (to  be  referred  to  again) ; 
Toyomaru  (who  used  the  pseudonym,  Kotobukitei),  et  als.  The  artist,  Toyohide  Utagawa,  who  drew 
illustrations  for  yomihon  that  were  printed  in  Kyoto,  was,  perhaps,  a  pupil  of  Toyoharu. 

The  theatrical  posters  and  signs  which  he  frequently  made  are  not  to  be  seen  nowadays,  and  as 

he  did  not  illustrate  kusazosm,  we  have  had  to  depend  upon  a  picture-book. 

Extant  Pictures  by  Toyoharu. 

entitled  Yedo  Nishiki  (2  volumes),  his  perspective  pictures  in  print,  and  his 
original  pictures  of  "  Flowery  Damsels”  (Plate  117.)  and  Two  Young  Beauties  (Plate  118.).  As  for  the 
skilful  colouring,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  renown  at  the  time,  it  is  beyond  our  criticism ;  but  in 
its  brushwork  we  see  much  force  and  loftiness,  and  while  it  possesses  the  taste  of  beauty,  not  following 
the  light  and  moderate  manner  that  was  usually  adopted  by  other  Ukiyoye  artists,  he  must  have  been 
a  successful  artist  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  honour  of  founding  a  school. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TOYOHIRO  UTAGAWA. 


His  family  name  was  Okajima,  but  his  popular  personal  name  was  Tojiro.  He  was  born  in  Yedo, 

and  was  a  distinguished  pupil  under  the  teaching  of  Toyoharu  :  he  used  the  pseu- 
Ufe  of  Toyohiro.  r 

donym  of  Ichiryusai.  He  did  not  paint  any  portraits  of  actors,  which  was  a  branch 

of  art  that  was  specially  affected  by  Toyokuni,  his  fellow-artist.  For  this  reason,  each  of  these  artists 
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disliked  the  other.  Once,  in  the  9th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1812),  Shikitei  Samba  Kikuchi  tried  to  induce 
them  to  become  friends,  and  he  persuaded  Toyokuni  to  illustrate  the  first  part,  consisting  of  six  volumes, 
of  his  book,  Ittsm  Otoko  Hayari  no  Utagawa ;  and  for  the  latter  part,  six  volumes  also,  he  got  Toyohiro 
to  prepare  illustrations  :  while  the  last  few  pictures  he  made  these  two  artists  draw  alternately.  For  this 
action  as  a  mediator,  Samba  won  high  reputation  with  the  public  on  every  side.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Kyowa  period  (1801-1803),  Toyohiro,  who  was  then  in  the  thirty-eighth  or  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  prepared  illustrations  for  "  Tales  of  Revenge,”  written  by  Somanjin  Kusunoki,  for  which  he  gained 
great  praise ;  therefore,  he  continued  to  illustrate  kusazdshi、 especially  choosing  tales  dealing  with  plots 
of  revenge,  until  the  9th  year  of  Bunsei  (1826),  when  he  was  fifty-four  years  old.  Illustrations  for 
novels  in  long  series  were  begun  by  this  artist.  While  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Ukiyoye  school,  yet  he 
occasionally  tried  to  make  pictures  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Kano  school ; sometimes  he  attempted 
to  exploit  a  new  field,  based  upon  the  style  of  Itcho  Hanabusa,  and  painted  monochrome  pictures  with 
cursive  strokes  (in  outline).  But  the  public  demanded  the  beautiful,  coloured  pictures  in  print,  hence 
his  painted  pictures  in  the  style  just  mentioned,  did  not  meet  with  general  approbation. 

Toyohiro  was  a  man  who  did  not  trouble  himself  about  trivial  matters.  He  was  fond  of  giving 

recitations  according  to  the  rules  of  gidayu,  a  school  of  joruri  (a  kind  of  musical  drama)  recitative,  and 
he  was  clever  at  playing  the  samisen.  This  taste  led  him  sometimes  to  give  such  recitations  in  public 

in  the  small  halls  used  by  professional  story-tellers.  It  is  said  that  this  habit  of  reciting  in  public  by 

amateurs  to  give  amusement  to  their  audiences,  was  introduced  by  him.  He  died  on  the  23rd  day,  5th 
month,  1  ith  year  of  Bunsei  (1828),  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  According  to  Chosakudd  Zakki,  he  was  over 
sixty ;  while  Dai  Nippon  yinmei  Jisho  states  that  he  was  sixty-five.  He  had  a  son  named  Toyokiyo, 
who  studied  art  under  his  father  and  Toyokuni,  and  in  the  7th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1810),  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  made  illustrations  for  Fude  Hajime  Hinode  Matsu  (3  volumes),  a  work  by 
Namboku  Tsuruya  Tozai-an.  He  received  the  name  of  Toyokiyo  from  his  father’s  teacher;  that  is  to  say, 
Toyokuni :  concerning  this  incident,  Toyokuni  gives  some  information  in  the  book  just  mentioned ;  while 
at  the  end  of  the  book  entitled  Onna  Gwapo  Kot  no  'Shugydsha  (9th  year  of  Bunkwa,  illustrated  by 
Toyokiyo),  the  author,  Namboku,  introduces  a  sonnet  about  the  illustrator  :  “  The  illustrator  drew  about 
himself  a  huge  mass  of  patrons,  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Mount  Fuji ; and  at  the  same  唤 me  he  won 
for  himself  the  honorary  title  of  '  The  Artist  of  Hi-no-de,'  or  Rising  Sun."  A  short  time  after  that  he 
died  while  yet  comparatively  a  young  man.  It  is  said  that  he  left  some  single-sheet  pictures,  as  well 
as  some  kusazoshi  and  yomihon  which  had  been  illustrated  by  him. 

A  daughter  oi  loyohiro,  after  she  was  married,  had  a  son  who  was  called  Toyokuma  ( Ukiyoye 
Bino  speaks  of  him  as  the  son  of  Toyokiyo,  but  we  think  this  is  a  mistake) ;  he  also  studied  Ukiyoye 
under  his  grandfather.  Toyohiro  had  the  following-named  pupils  :  Hironobu,  Hiromasa,  Hirochika,  Hiro- 
tsune,  Hirokane,  Hiromasa,  and  Hiroshige  :  the  last  one  being  the  most  famous.  (The  names  of  the  two 
1  Hiromasa '  are  written  with  different  ideographs.) 

The  kusazoshi  illustrated  by  him  comprise  gokwan-mono  and  yomihon;  in  selecting  them  he  chose 

tales  dealing  with  plots  of  Revenge.  There  are  a  great  number  of  these 

Kusazoshi  illustrated  by  Toyohiro. 

books,  but  we  shall  omit  the  list  of  them. 


Now,  as  a  type  of  the  pictures  which  he  drew  during  the  time  he  was  illustrating  kusazoshi,  we 
give  here  one,  taken  from  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Urami-no-Nishiki, 
which  is  a  story  of  revenge,  ana  had  a  large  circulation  (Fig.  1 12.).  The 
picture  depicts  the  grief  of  the  wife  of  Yajuro  Kanada  and  his  son,  Yakichi, 
when  they  had  lost  the  wife's  mother  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy.  This  was  drawn  when  the  artist  was 


Illustrations  and  Original 
Pictures  by  Toyohiro. 


forty  years  old.  From  his  illustrations  for  gdkwan-mono  and  yomihon,  we  have  chosen  the  frontispiece  of  the 
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Fig.  113.  From  Usui  Otoko  Hayari  Utagawa. 


first  volume  of  the  second  part  of  Itsui  Otoko  Hayari  Utagawa,  in  which  work,  as  we  have  said,  Toyohiro 
pitted  his  skill  against  Toyokuni’s  (Fig.  113.).  The  portrait  of  a  courtezan  in  this  reproduction,  proves 
that  he  was  superior  to  Toyokuni :  the  picture  was  painted  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life.  Among 
picture-books  illustrated  by  Toyohiro,  there  are  Yedo  Murasaki  (one  volume,  pictures  of  eight  scenes  in 
Yedo,  coloured  print),  Kydka  Sanjurokka-sen  (one  volume,  coloured  prints),  etc.  We  have  given  preference, 
from  the  former,  to  a  scene  showing  returning  ships  ranging  along  the  island  of  Tsukuda  (Fig.  114.)  ；  and 


Fig.  114.  From  Yehon  Yedo  Murasaki* 


Fig.  115.  From  Kyflka  SaiijOrokkasen. 

from  the  latter  book,  we  give  the  portrait  of  Hakurikwan  Bo-un  (Fig.  115.),  as  a  specimen  of  Toyohiro’s 
printed  pictures.  While  the  former  does  not  belong  to  the  so-called  Ukiyoye  school,  yet  it  will  be 
found  serviceable  to  art-students  to  show  that  Toyohiro  tried  to  imitate  the  ways  of  the  Kano  school , 
as  Masayoshi  Kitao  did.  From  specimens  of  his  original  pictures,  we  shall  give  here  pictures  of  Young 
Beauties  impersonating  the  Hermit  Tekkai  (Plate  1 19.).  Comparing  these  with  pictures  by  Toyoharu  and 
Toyokuni,  we  find  soft  and  minute  brushwork,  while  the  countenances  are  in  good  proportion ;  hence  we  see 
that  he  gave  much  attention  to  an  effort  to  create  a  new  style,  while  Toyokuni  was  satisfied  to  follow  his 
teacher's  method.  We  must  admit  the  existence  of  a  trait  in  Toyohiro's  character  which  led  him  to  dislike 
Toyokuni's  effort  to  cater  to  the  demands  of  the  lower  classes  by  his  method  of  drawing  portraits  of 
popular  actors.  We  prefer  Toyohiro  for  his  efforts  in  producing  pictures  of  Young  Beauties  and  for  his 
illustrations  of  Manners  and  Customs. 


CHAPTER  III. 


TOYOKUNI  UTAGAWA. 


Biography  of  Toyokuni. 


Although  the  Utagawa  subdivision  of  the  Ukiyoye  school  was  the  most  flourishing,  this  came  mainly 
from  the  effort  of  Toyokuni.  He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Kurahashi  and  was 
commonly  called  Kumakichi ;  but  he  used  Ichiyosai  for  his  artistic  name.  From 
his  youth,  he  was  fond  of  pictures  and  studied  the  rules  of  popular  pictures  with  Toyoharu  Utagawa. 
The  statement  in  Koga  Biko  s  genealogical  tables,  which  makes  him  a  pupil  of  Toyohiro,  is  a  mistake. 
Toyokuni,  succeeding  his  instructor,  made  his  own  style,  combining  the  methods  of  Itcho  Hanabusa, 
Gyokuzan  Ishida,  and  Shunyei  Katsukawa.  In  early  life,  regretting  that  the  pictures  of  his  sub-school 
did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Society,  he  made  a  visit  to  Kansendo,  a  bookseller  who  dealt  in 
light  literature,  and  asked  him  to  print  single-sheet  pictures  drawn  by  himself;  to  which  proposition  the 
shopkeeper  assented  with  pleasure.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Toyokuni’s  printed  pictures,  which  main- 
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ly  were  restricted  to  portraits  of  actors,  drawn  on  a  large  scale.  Then  the  shopkeeper,  finding  these  pro¬ 
ductions  were  much  appreciated,  promised  to  print  every  one  of  such  that  Toyokuni  might  execute. 
From  that  time  on,  Toyokuni  painted  many  sets  of  pictures  for  prints,  until  eventually  he  achieved  a 
wide  reputation  in  the  circle  of  Ukiyoye  masters,  and  therefore,  he  was  very  grateful  to  his  kind-hearted 
patron,  Kansendo.  Although  he  was  clever  at  portraying  the  fashions  of  both  sexes,  yet  he  was  especial¬ 
ly  excellent  in  his  portraits  of  contemporary  actors,  hence  he  was  called  the  re-founder  of  portrait-paint¬ 
ing.  He  did  not  restrict  his  portraits  to  those  of  actors,  but  made  them  of  every  class  in  Society. 
Once  it  happened  that  a  merchant  gave  him  an  order  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  paid  him  a  large  fee. 
A  long  time  after,  the  merchant  sent  his  servant  to  fetch  the  portrait,  and  the  servant  said  to  the  artist : 
"I,  too,  should  very  much  like  to  have  a  portrait  of  myself,  painted  by  you,  to  send  to  my  parents  in  my 
native  province  :  but  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  you  for  it.”  Then  Toyokuni 
pitying  the  poor  fellow's  impecuniosity,  painted  his  portrait  at  once,  while  that  of  the  merchant  remain¬ 
ed  unfinished. 

Toyokuni  began  to  make  illustrations  for  soshi  in  the  6th  year  of  Temmei  (1786),  with  the  book  en¬ 
titled  Tsuganaki  Hanashi  no  Oyadania,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  From  that  time  on,  gd- 
kwan-mono  and  yomihon  illustrated  by  him  number  three  hundred  and  fifty.  In  those  days  kusasdshi  that 
were  not  illustrated  by  Toyokuni  did  not  meet  with  much  appreciation  in  social  circles.  The  popular 
writers,  Kyoden,  Samba,  and  Bakin,  used  to  get  Toyokuni  to  draw  illustrations  for  their  works.  Besides 
these,  he  prepared  a  great  many  single-sheet  pictures  and  picture-books.  He  was  kept  very  busy  by 
his  interviews  with  those  who  wished  to  get  from  him  a  picture  for  printing,  and  could  not  always  ex¬ 
ecute  the  orders  they  would  have  given ;  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  put  off  some  of  them.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  how  wide  was  the  popularity  of  his  pictures  at  that  time  ;  this  favour  was  so  great  that  on  the 
memorial  stone  tablet  at  the  tomb  of  his  brushes,  there  is  the  following  statement :  "  His  printed  pic¬ 
tures  and  his  highly  coloured  masterpieces  were  to  be  found  widely  scattered  through  a  great  number 
of  provinces,  so  that  even  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Dutch  merchants  also  were  eager  to  collect  them, 
and  the  name  of  Ichiyosai  was  raised  as  high  as  the  Rising  Sun.  The  name  of  Toyokuni  stands  alone 
in  his  time,  while  the  beauty  of  his  pictures,  having  their  own  peculiar  taste,  was  such  that  members 
of  the  nobility  sometimes  came  to  learn  the  principles  of  Art  from  him  "  and  "  He  was  really  the  great¬ 
est  artist  of  the  Ukiyoye  school  in  modem  times.”  In  the  1st  year  of  Bunkwa  (1804),  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  summoned  before  the  Criminal  Court  because  he  had  prepared  a  single-sheet  picture  imi¬ 
tating  the  illustrations  in  Yehon  Taikdki'  drawn  by  Gyokuzan  Ishida,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his 
hands  tied  together  for  fifty  days  :  and  a  fellow-artist,  Shunyei,  was  similarly  punished  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  connection  with  the  biography  of  the  latter  artist,  for  being  associat¬ 
ed  with  Toyokuni  in  this  infraction  of  good  order.  Toyokuni  died  on  the  7th  day,  1st  month,  8th  year 
of  Bunsei  (February  24， 182.1 5),  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  was  of  an  active  temperament;  was  a 
kind-hearted  man  towards  his  relatives  and  iriends,  but  was  sometimes  easily  irritated.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  nth  year  of  Bunsei,  his  pupils,  associating  with  themselves  booksellers  and  fan-makers,  erected 
a  memorial  tablet  in  the  grounds  of  the  shrine,  Myoken,  at  Yanagismma,  burying  beneath  it  some 
hundreds  of  their  master's  paint-brushes. 

His  pupils  were  very  numerous,  and  we  shall  give  here  a  list  of  their  names,  following  that  given 
on  the  Dack  of  the  memorial  tablet,  for  we  assume  that  it  is  chronologically  the 

Pupils  ol  Toyokuni. 

order  in  which  they  entered  his  atelier  to  become  students. 

Kunimasa.  He  was  called  Ichijyusai  and  was  naturally  clever  at  painting.  He  was  fond  of  the  theatre, 
which  he  constantly  attended,  usually  finding  spare  time  for  this  amusement,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  skilful 
in  painting  the  portraits  of  actors.  He  was  the  first  among  Toyokuni’s  pupils  to  use  the  ideograph  國， Kuni,  in 
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his  artistic  pseudonym.  His  portraits  of  actors,  painted  on  fans,  have  attained  wide  fame,  and  rather  excel  simi- 
lar  productions  of  his  teacher,  Toyokuni,  so  that  there  have  been  some  persons  to  think  Toyokuni  was  a  pupil 
of  Kunimasa ;  but  the  latter's  ability  was  practically  limited  to  portraiture,  and  his  range  was  not  wide,  so  be- 
sides  portraits  he  could  make  only  single-sheet  pictures,  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  and  he  did  not  illustrate 
kusazoshi  or  picture-books.  After  three  or  four  years,  he  laid  aside  painting,  as  a  profession,  and  devoted  him- 
self  to  making  masks  imitating  actors’  faces.  He  died  on  the  1st  day,  nth  month,  7th  year  of  1 
ber  27,  1810),  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Although  there  was  a  Second  Kunimas 


ye い 


i  lack  information  : 


Kuninaga.  He  was  called  Ichiunsai,  and  he  began  to 
for  the  books  entitled  Tama  Kushige  Nininyakko  (2  volumes),  wr: 
in  an  envelope),  written  by  Sakura  Taisuke :  Katakiuchi  Hakam 
Skimotoke  (6  volumes),  written  by 
e  prepared  perspective  pictures  of 


in  the  3rd  year  of  Bunkwa  (1806), 
Yegao  no  Tanka  (7 leaves, 
(3  volumes),  written  by  Jng6  Sekijo  ; 

made  such  illustrations 
folding-lanterns,  and  some 


He  ' 


lualled  by  those  of  his  fell 
pupils,  he  had  Kunimune, 

; called  Ichiwosai,  and  he  t 
wa  Medetaki  Chaban  Kyog 


always  new  and  interesting,  and  in  tfteir  conformity  to  the  fash- 
low-pupils.  During  Bunsei  (1818-1829),  he  died,  being  more 
als. 

v  illustrations  for  kusazoshi,  beginning  in  the  6th  year  of 
Kydgen  (3  volumes),  written  by  Toshi,  and  continuing  until  about 
: erval  he  illustrated  more  than  ten  works.  He  was  also  skilful 


i  receive  ir 
. In  the  1 


iction  and  was 


: pictures  to  be  cut  up.  His 
ions  of  Society,  were  unequalled  by 
than  forty  years  old.  For  pupils,  he 

Kunimitsu. 

Bunkwa  (1809)  w 

the  10th  year  of  the  same  era,  during 
in  painting  single-sheet  pictures  in  colours. 

Kunisada  ;  namely  "  Third  Toyokuni  :  "  details  will  appear  hereafter. 

Kuniyasu.  He  was  called  Ipposai.  He  entered  the  studio  of  Toyokuni  to 
skiliul  in  following  the  methods  of  his  teacher,  while  living  in  the  master’s  household.  In  the  early  part  of  Bun¬ 
kwa  (about  180 4)， he  began  to  draw  single-sheet  pictures,  and  continued  these  for  some  time,  producing  a  large 
number  of  them.  In  the  8th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1811),  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  commenced  to  illustrate  popular 
novels,  the  first  one  being  the  book  entitled  Go-niti  Soroi  Mombi  no  Oyose  (3  volumes),  written  by  SanyQ.  After 
that  he  rarely  drew  such  illustrations.  On  the  6th  day,  7th  month,  3rd  year  of  Temp6  (August  13,  1832),  he 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine;  but  in  Aohon  Nempyo,  the  date  is  given  as  the  5  th  year  of  that  era,  and  his  age 
as  forty-one  ;  and  we  cannot  make  sure  which  statement  is  correct.  He  had,  as  pupils,  Yasunobu,  Yasuhid6,  Yasu- 
haru,  Yasukiyo,  Yasumin6,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  there  was  a  Second  Kuniyasu,  we  suppose  he  will  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Kuniyasu. 

Kunimaru.  He  was  called  Ichiyensai,  and  he  had,  besides,  several  pseudonyms  :  Gosairo,  Keiuntei,  Saikaro, 
and  others.  He  commenced  illustrating  kiisazdshi  in  the  5th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1808),  beginning  with  the  book 
entitled  Kotei  Rokusuke  Chikai  no  Hataraki  (6  volumes,  the  drawings  being  made  in  co-operation  with  Shuntei), 
written  by  Bisan  ;  and  Musukokabu  Mimochi  (5  volumes),  written  by  Kyozan  :  and  these  h 
the  2nd  year  of  Tempo  (1831)， when  he  drew  illustrations  for  Katakiuchi  Minato  no  Akebono  (6 
by  Shunsui.  From  the  8th  to  the  13th  years  of  Bunkwa,  he  was  specially  industrious  in  this  kind 
preparing  a  great  number  of  them.  The  total  number  of  the  kusazdshi  illustrated  by 
iao,  and  (with  the  exception  of  Kunisada’s  : 


by  Kuninao, : 


I  (with  the  exception  of 


•to  the  1 


sazdshi  class,  during  the 
kites,  creating  a  great 
vas  sixty-two  years  old. 


Kuniyoshi’s,)  the  works  illustra 
of  any  other  ；  but  Kunimaru  prepared  single-sheet  pictures  also.  He  v 
friends  with  renowned  persons  in  every  branch  of  the  refined,  dilettai 
: about  1817),  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  The  artists,  Shigemai 
of  his  pupils. 

He  illustrated  four  or  five  books  belonging  t 
8th  and  9th  years  of  Bunkwa,  and  after  that  he  restricted  his  artistic  fi< 
change  in  this  class  of  decoration.  He  died  in  the  1st  year  of  Bunsei  (1818),  when  ] 

His  son,  known  as  Second  Kunitsugu,  was  also  a  clever  hand  at  painting  pictures. 

Kuniteru.  We  have  met  with  two  or  three  sets  of  single-sheet  pictures  by  him. 

Kuninao.  He  used  several  pseudonyms,  as  follows  :  Ichiyosai,  Ichiyensai,  Dokusuisha,  Ryuyenro,  Ukiyoan. 
He  drew  the  illustrations  for  Shichifukujin  Kuzukago,  written  by  Ikku,  by  copying  the  original  plates,  when  the 
book  was  prepared  for  reprinting.  He  was  then  only  twelve  years  old  ;  and  his  pictorial  productions,  properly 
speaking,  began  with  Mukashi  Gatari  i'anzen  Bvro,  written  by  Samba,  in  the  9th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1812)  when 
he  was  eighteen.  From  that  time,  the  novelist,  Samba,  patronized  him  extensively.  Kuninao  declined  to  prepare 
single-sheet  pictures  relating  to  actors,  and  devoted  his  ability  to  making  illustrations  for  Samba’s  works.  His 
name  achieved  a  reputation  about  equal  to  that  of  Kunisada,  and  he  continued  to  produce  a  great  number  of 
these  illustrations  annually  until  the  7th  year  of  Bunsei  (1824),  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  majority  of 
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them  appearing  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  years  of  Bunkwa.  He  was  fond  of  Chinese  Art,  and  sometimes  devot¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  styles  followed  by  Hokusai ;  but  he  tried  to  cultivate  a  new  field  of  his  own  methods,  and  for 
that  reason,  he  put  aside,  for  some  years,  the  drawing  of  illustrations  for  popular  literature.  During  the  interval 
from  the  4th  to  the  11th  years  of  Temp6,  he  again  took  up  illustrations  for  kusazos/u,  using  the  name  of  Shara- 
kusai.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Among  his  pupils  were  Naosada,  Naomasa,  Chikusai  RyQshi,  et  als. 

Kuninobu.  He  received  the  name  of  Ichiydsai  from  Toyokuni  and  sometimes  called  himself  Ichireisai,  or 
Yogakushi,  Yentairo.  He  was  fond  of  writing  popular  literature,  and  there  are  some  novels  by  him  published 
under  the  pen-name  of  Shiman  Sanjin  :  these  were  also  illustrated  by  him,  and  were  done  from  the  11th  year  of 
Bunkwa  to  the  3rd  year  of  Tempo  (1814-1832). 

Kuniyoshi  (will  be  mentioned  again  hereafter). 

Kunitada. 

Kunitaae.  From  among  his  pupils  appeared  the  following-named  artists  :  Taneshig^,  Tanemasa,  Tanekiyo, 
Tanekage,  Tanenobu. 

Kunikatsu.  His  pupils  were  :  Katsushige,  Katsunobu,  Katsuhide,  Katsuyoshi,  Katsumasa. 

Kunitora.  He  made  many  sets  of  single-sheet  pictures,  but  rarely  drew  illustrations  for  kusazdshi.  The 
Third  Toyokuni,  finding  this  artist  to  be  much  superior  to  his  fellow-students  in  technique,  permitted  him  to  make 
pictures  instead  of  doing  them  himself. 

Kunikan^.  He  illustrated  kusazdshi,  but  in  an  inferior  way,  and  painted  signboards  for  a  theatre  at  Ryo- 
goku,  Yedo. 

Kunitake.  He  had  the  following-mentioned  pupils  :  Takeshigd,  Takemitsu,  Taketora. 

Kunimune.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  pupil  of  Kuninaga.  We  have  seen  two  or  three  sets  of  his  single-sheet 
pictures. 

Kunihiko. 


Kunitoki.  He  was  called  Isshosai. 
Kuniyuki. 

Kunitsuna. 

Kunihana.  A  woman. 

Kunitam^.  He  called  himself  Ichinensai. 


Kuniiye. 

Kunihid^  ；  was  called  Ipposai. 

Kunikag^  :  was  called  Ichiyeisai.  His  father  was,  by  profession,  a  writer  of  light  literature  and  a  copyist 
for  wood-cut  blocks  to  be  used  in  printing,  using  the  pen-name  Shimbeisai  Beiryu,  in  popular  literature.  Kunikage 
drew  single-sheet  pictures  and  illustrated  a  kusazos/u  entitled  Honchd  Akkoden  (10  volumes),  written  by  Gakutei. 

Kunichika  ;  was  called  Ichiyeisai. 

Kunishigd  (國 重）； namely  Second  Toyokuni.  He  had  been  called  Kisai,  but  subsequently  changed  that 
name  to  Kunishige  in  the  14th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1817),  and  he  has  been  called  KSsotei,  Ichiyeisai,  or  IchiryQsai. 
He  became  son-in-law  to  Toyokuni,  as  has  been  mentioned  already.  From  the  9th  year  of  Bunsei  (1826)  to  the 
3rd  year  of  Tempo  (1832),  he  prepared  single-sheet  pictures  relating  to  actors  and  "  Beautiful  Damsels,”  assum¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Second  Toyokuni ;  besides  these,  he  illustrated  kusazdshi.  He  died  on  the  1st  day,  nth  month, 
6th  year  of  Temp6  (December  20,  1835),  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  had  the  following-named  pupils  :  Kunitomi, 
Kunitomo,  Kunihisa  (a  woman),  Kuniharu,  Kunihiro,  Kunishige,  Kunimori  (it  is  likely  there  was  a  Second  Kuni- 
mori),  Kunitsuru,  Kunimichi,  Kunikazu,  Kunioki,  Kunifusa,  Kunikane  (國 兼)， and  Kunikage. 

Kunitaki. 


Kunimitsu.  Excellent  in  technique  and  colouring. 

Kunikiyo  (perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  Second  Kunikiyo).  He  was  called  Ichirakusai.  He  was  a  Go¬ 
vernment  official,  but  of  low-rank.  He  was  clever  in  the  comic  performance,  ‘‘  Chaban  kydgen,”  in  which  he 
called  himself  Katsuo,  for  a  stage-name.  He  drew  illustrations  for  Waka-midori  Teruli  no  Matsu,  written  by 
Tokuhei. 


Kunikane  (國 鐵). 
Kunito.  A  woman. 


Kunifusa  (there  was  doubtless  a  Second  Kunifusa).  He  made  single-sheet  pictures  and  illustrated  a  few 
hisazdshi  during  the  7th  to  the  nth  years  of  Bunkwa  (1810-181A). 

Kunishige  (國 茂). 

Kunihiro. 


Kuninao  the  Second. 


Toyohide. 
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Kunikazu. 

Fud6.  A  woman. 

Kunitomo. 

Kuniharu. 

Kunimictu. 

Among  the  artists  of  the  Ukiyoye  school,  he  was  one  who  prepared  a  great  number  of  illustrations 
for  kusazdshi.  From  among  these  pictures,  we  can  commend  those  for 

Kusazdshi  illustrated  by  Toyokuni. 

the  book  entitled  :  Ittsui  Otoko  Hayari  no  Utagawa,  and  some  others, 
as  being  very  excellent  in  the  kusazdshi  class ;  and  Itiazuma  Bydshi  Honcho  Suibodai ;  Sakura-hime 
Zenden  ;  ^ocho-ki,  and  others,  of  the  yomihon.  But  inasmuch  as  illustrations  of  these  classes  are  to  be 
found,  even  nowadays,  in  no  small  number,  we  do  not  give  reproductions  here. 

Almost  all  of  the  picture-books  prepared  by  Toyokuni  relate  to  actors  and  the  theatre.  As  for  the 
most  noted,  we  may  mention  here  :  Yakusha  Sangaikyd  (representing 
actors’  customs ;  in  coloured  prints,  2  volumes) ;  Yakusha  Konotega- 
smwa  (bust  portraits  of  actors ;  coloured  prints,  2  volumes) ;  Yakusha 
Awasekagami  (bust  portraits  of  actors ;  coloured  prints,  2  volumes) ; 
Gekijo  Kwmnd-zui  (we  have  already  mentioned  this  book,  in  connection  with  the  artist  Shunyei ; 
but  Toyokuni  drew  the  pictures  for  a  part  of  it) ;  Yehon  Yedo  no  Mizu  (pictures  of  famous  places  in 
Yedo  and  of  the  customs  of  the  metropolis ;  2  volumes) ;  Shibai  Yakusha  Nigao  Hayakeiko  (1 
volume) ;  Yakusha  Mitate  LrOjusan  Tsugi  (bust  pictures  of  actors  ;  coloured  prints,  2  volumes) ;  Gishi 
Meishozuye  (3  volumes) ;  Toshidama-fudi  yiseisiigata  (2  volumes) ;  Yedo  Meisho  Bunpuku  Chagama,  etc. 
We  think  there  may  have  been  more  that  should  be  included  in  such  a  list.  There  are  very  excellent 
pictures  (from  the  standpoint  of  artistic  productions)  that  are  obscene.  There  were,  too,  some  pictures 
painted  during  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  death.  We  shall  give  here  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  some  :  Portrait  of  an  Actor  in  Female  Costume,  to  which  is  added  a  verse  by  Kinrantei  Nao- 


Extant  Illustrations  for  Picture-Books; 
Single-sheet  Pictures ;  and  Original 
Pictures  by  Toyokuni. 


Fig.  117.  From  Yedo  no  Mizu. 
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mori,  from  the  second  volume  of  Yakusha  Awasekagami  (Fig.  116.)， and  “Street  Scene  near  Ryogoku 
Bridge，，， from  the  first  volume  of  Yehon  Yedo  m  Mizu  (Fig.  117.).  With  these  two  pictures,  we  think 
we  show  sufficiently  the  character  of  his  portraits  of  actors  and  his  illustrations  of  popular  customs,  and 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  understand  how  successful  this  artist  was  with  this  kind  of  picture  at  the  time 
when  the  theatre  was  most  popular  with  both  upper  classes  and  common  people.  From  our  critical 
point  of  view,  Toyokuni's  brushwork  is  rather  stiff  and  uncertain,  while  there  is  no  rich  tone  of  beauty 
in  contour.  The  wide  appreciation  which  his  pictures  achieved,  was  based  upon  the  remarkable  colour¬ 
ing  and  the  close  resemblance  to  the  actor's  countenance  and  attitude  that  he  succeeded  in  imparting ; 
therefore,  we  must  endorse  the  criticism  that  has  been  made  hitherto,  that  his  technique  was  inferior  to 
that  of  Toyohiro.  Comparing  his  pictures  with  those  by  Kunisada  and  Kuniyoshi,  his  pupils,  we  see 
that  a  conventional  form  prevailed  in  the  drawings  of  the  Ukiyoye  school  which  included  himself  and 
his  pupils,  and  that  he  had  the  ability  to  make  his  pupils  follow  him  in  such  matters.  His  single-sheet 
pictures  were  superior  for  their  wonderful  colour-schemes  and  he  prepared  some  of  them  in  two  colours, 
purple  and  black,  a  combination  which  was  his  original  device.  We  give  here  a  picture  of  Ffiryu 
Azuma  Kudari  in  three  sheets.  (Plate  120.).  From  his  original  pictures,  we  have  selected  one  which 
shows  some  "Beautiful  Ladies  hanging  a  Kakemono''  (Plate  121.).  These  two  were  his  own  conceptions  and 
the  picture,  "  Admiring  the  Cherry-blossoms,”  was  influenced  by  Utamaro  Kitagawa  in  the  treatment  of 
the  countenances  and  the  sweep  of  the  robes  :  we  see  that  the  last  one  is  most  delicate  and  amiable. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


KUNISADA  UTAGAWA. 


He  was  commonly  known  as  Shozo,  or  Shogoro,  Tsunoda  and  his  family  by  the  name  of  Kame- 

daya.  He  was  born  in  the  6th  year  of  Temmei  (1786).  From  his  youth  Kuni- 
Biography  of  Kunisada.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

sada  was  fond  of  the  Ukiyoye  style  of  painting,  and  even  his  teacher,  ioyokuni,  was 

surprised  at  his  aptitude  for  receiving  instruction  when  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  that  master’s 
class.  The  name  of  Ichiyusai  Kunisada  was  given  by  Toyokuni,  but  this  he  subsequently  altered  to 
Ichiyosai.  In  the  4th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1807),  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Kunisada  illustrated  Yedo  no 
Hana  Mimasu  Koshi  (6  volumes),  written  by  Samba;  in  the  5th  year  of  the  same  era  Shigure  no  Aiyado 
Banash'i、 written  by  Senzaitei  Shobu ;  Domon  Matabei  Meigwa  Sukeken  (8  volumes),  written  by  Samba ; 
and  other  kusazdshi,  amountint?  in  all  to  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  works.  These  illustrations  belong 
among  his  early  efforts,  and  are  very  delicate,  especially  the  frontispiece  to  Shigure  no  Aiyado  B anas  hi、 
thin  India-ink  beinp-  added  in  printing.  From  that  time  on,  he  made  illustrations  for  a  multitude  of 
kusazdshi  yearly,  about  equalling  in  number  those  drawn  by  Toyokuni.  In  the  3rd  month,  5th  year  of 
Bunkwa  (March,  1808),  he  painted  a  single-sheet  picture  of  the  dramatic  character,  \ojiro,  as  it  was  im¬ 
personated  by  Utayemon  Nakamura,  an  Osaka  actor,  and  this,  when  published  as  a  coloured  plate,  was 
received  with  wide  appreciation  everywhere :  it  was  Kunisada' s  first  effort  with  this  kind  of  picture. 
After  that  he  prepared  a  number  of  such  single-sheet  portraits,  whenever  只  conspicuous  character  was 
given  by  a  popular  actor :  he  also  drew  similar  pictures  on  fans.  He  was  always  most  careful  about  his 
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theatrical  pictures  to  have  them  harmonious  in  spirit  and  in  execution  :  he  gave  the  same  attention  to 
pictures  of  wrestlers,  while  even  his  pictures  of  courtezans  were  drawn  with  careful  accuracy  in  detail ; 
the  peculiar  fashions  or  modes  of  a  particular  place  were  strictly  observed,  so  that  every  man  was 
at  once  enabled  to  identify  locality  and  incident.  For  these  reasons,  his  pictures  were  sought  after,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis  and  suburbs,  but  even  throughout  the  remote  provinces,  and  they  bade  iair  to 
outrival  the  productions  of  Toyokuni. 

On  inheriting  his  father’s  estate,  Kunisada  established  his  residence  near  the  fording  place,  Itsu- 
tsume,  in  the  Honjo  district,  and  called  himself  Gototei,  that  name  having  been  devised  by  Nampo  Ota  : 
besides  this  he  used  the  pseudonyms,  Gepparo,  Hokubaiko,  and  Tojuyen.  In  the  4th  year  of  Tempo 
(1833),  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Ikkei  Hanabusa,  for  he  had  from  his  youth,  been  trying 
to  follow  the  methods  of  Itcho.  Thereafter,  he  called  himself  Ittei  Kochoro  :  the  name,  Kochoro,  being 
made  up  from  the  ideographs  Cho,  in  Itcho' s  name,  and  Ko  from  Shinko,  the  true  personal  name  of 
Itcho.  Subsequently,  he  received  instruction  in  his  art  from  Suryo,  the  descendant  of  Sukoku  Ko,  but 
he  produced  typical  pictures  of  those  two  schools,  Hanabusa  and  Ko.  In  the  1st  year  of  Kokwa  (1844),  Kuni¬ 
sada  received  the  name  of  Second  Toyokuni,  perpetuating  his  teacher’s  name.  Before  that  time,  Kuni- 
shige  had  called  himself  ‘‘  Second  Toyokuni,"  so  Kunisada  must  have  been  the  Third  Toyokuni ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  title  of  "  Second  Toyokuni,”  appropriated  by  Kunishige,  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  his 
fellow-students,  and  perhaps  Kunisada  assumed  that  Kunishige  was  not,  in  accepted  fact,  the  real  “  Se¬ 
cond  Toyokuni."  In  the  2nd  year  of  Kokwa  (1845),  he  altered  his  name  to  Shozo,  after  shaving  his 
head.  In  the  3rd  year  of  the  same  period,  he  gave  his  eldest  daughter,  Suzu  by  name  (according  to 
Meijin  Kishinroku、 the  name  was  Nabe),  to  Kunimasa  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  Second 
Kunisada.  When  he  transferred  his  residence  to  Yanagishima,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  Tenjin-gawa, 
Mount  Fuji  was  visible  from  his  house,  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  For  this  reason,  he  called  him¬ 
self  Fu-bo-san-jin,  or  Fu-cho-an,  and  moreover,  he  added  the  names  Gin-rai-sha  and  Kiwo.  On  the 
15th  day,  1 2th  month,  1st  year  of  Gwanji  January  12,  1864),  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Kunisada’s  last  productions  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  of  the  6th  and  7th  volumes  of  Zatsu- 
dan  Aniayo  no  Shichigura,  written  by  Shunsui,  and  published  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  artist  died. 
Yomihon  illustrated  by  him  are  very  rare :  to  mention  them,  they  are :  Soma  Monogatari  Senka  no 
Hana  (2  volumes),  written  by  Somanjin,  in  the  5th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1808);  Yehon  Kozakura  Hime  Fu- 
getsu  Kikwan  (3  volumes),  written  by  Kyozan,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  same  era ;  and  the  3rd  part  of  Akete 
Odoroku  Kikydkakuden,  written  by  Bakin,  in  the  4th  year  of  Tempo  (1833) :  but  his  special  skill  lay  in 
minute  brushwork  on  pictures  of  a  small  scale,  and  he  was  not  able  to  work  on  a  large  canvas  in  broad 
strokes.  For  this  reason,  his  illustrations  for  these  yomihon  did  not  meet  with  social  appreciation.  His  ex¬ 
cellent  productions  in  illustrations  for  kasazoshi  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  named  books  :  Ntse  Mura- 
saki  Inaka  Genji  (50  parts),  written  by  Tanehiko ;  Shimpen  Kimpeibai  (10  volumes),  written  by  Bakin  : 
Shaka  Hasso  Yamato  Bunko  (24  parts),  written  by  Oga;  etc.  Among  these,  the  first  mentioned  is  the 
most  noted.  Examples  of  picture-books  by  Kunisada  are  very  rare :  we  may  mention  here,  Yehon 
Yakusha  Natsu-no-Fvji,  literally,  "  Pictures  of  Actors  like  the  Summer  Fuji  "  that  is  “  Actors  without 
Make-up  "  (3  volumes,  coloured  prints) ;  Yehon  Gekijd  Kenibikyd  (coloured  prints),  and  others.  Kuni¬ 
sada,  in  his  middle  age,  led  a  dissolute  life  with  courtezans,  and  assorted  with  actors  and  harlequins ; 
hence  his  conduct  was  not  seemly.  He  had  the  name  of  his  first  wife  tattooed  on  his  arm.  By  nature 
he  was  kind  and  considerate,  and  in  his  later  days  he  became  a  very  sincere  and  upright  man,  giving 
heed  to  his  words  and  conduct.  Then,  he  went  out  only  to  attend  the  theatre  and  was  not  fond  of 
being  busily  engaged  with  other  men.  After  his  breakfast,  he  took  up  his  brush  and  continued  painting 
all  day,  being  most  zealous  in  making  pictures  in  their  best  sense.  It  is  said  that,  when  he  once  wished 
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to  paint  a  picture  of  a  woman  surprised  by  a  burglar,  he  disguised  himself  and  assaulted  his  own  wife 
at  midnight.  Having  thus  seen  the  real  effect  of  such  an  act,  he  was  able  to  paint  the  scene  most  re¬ 
alistically.  Kunisada  had  no  son,  so  he  made  his  pupil,  Kunihisa,  his  son-in-law  and  heir,  giving  him 
his  third  daughter,  Yeiko  by  name,  in  marriage  :  thus  Kunihisa  inherited  Kunisada’s  estate  and  bore  the 
name  of  Yosai.  The  eldest  son  of  Kunihisa,  Toyonobu,  called  himself  also  Second  Kochoro,  and  Fourth 
Ichiyosai.  He,  too,  painted  actors'  portraits  and  some  single-sheet  pictures ;  but  he  subsequently  adopted 
the  profession  of  drawing  illustrations  for  newspapers. 

As  Kunisada’s  Ukiyoye  pictures  were  as  popular  as  were  those,  by  Toyokuni,  he  likewise  had  a 
Pupils  of  Kunisada.  great  number  of  disciples.  We  shall  now  give  a  list  of  them  : 

Sadatora.  He  was  called  Gohotei,  and  he  illustrated  kusazoslu ;  for  example  :  Sembon  Zakura  Lrojitsu  no 
Adatichi  (4  volumes),  written  by  Yukimaro,  published  in  the  7th  year  of  Temp6  (1836)  ;  Inusuka  Yengi  Hattoshi- 
den  (4  volumes),  written  by  Mamma ru  in  the  iotli  year  of  the  same  era  ;  Azunta  FUryil  Tosei  Banasht  (4  volumes), 
written  by  Yegao  in  the  1  xth  year  of  the  same  era  :  besides,  he  published  many  single-sheet  pictures. 

Sadafusa  :  was  called  Gokitei,  or  Kitchoro.  He  illustrated  Kamikaze  Yainato  jio  Isao  (5  volumes),  written 
by  Ikku,  published  in  the  nth  year  of  Bunsei  (1828);  Chy&sldngura  Sukedachi  (4  volumes),  written  by  6ga  in 
the  1st  year  of  Kayei  (1848) ;  and  others,  amounting  altogether  to  more  than  ten  books  of  kusazoshi. 

Sadakag6  :  was  called  Gokotei.  He  was  good  at  single-sheet  pictures  of  beautiful  ladies  and  others.  He 
drew  illustrations  for  a  small  number  of  kusazoshi :  beginning  with  Hydshimai  Kobai  Yebira,  written  by  Haru- 
machi  in  the  10th  year  of  Bunsei  (1827),  and  continued  to  do  this  until  the  4th  year  of  Tempo  (1833).  His  style 
of  pictures  was  followed  by  Koshuntei  Kagematsu  and  Second  Sadakage  :  but  the  latter  was  a  pupil  of  Kunisada. 

Sadahide  :  was  called  Gyokuransai  and  Gountei.  He  was  a  man  of  independent  character.  His  teacher, 
Kunisada,  happened  to  alter  his  name  to  Second  Toyokuni,  and  this  was  imitated  by  many  of  his  pupils,  causing 
names  to  be  altered  with  resulting  confusion  ;  but  Sadahide  did  not  follow  this  example.  He  illustrated  several 
kusazoshi,  beginning  with  Shinsei  Kobito-jirna  Mawari  (4  volumes),  written  by  Ikku  in  the  1st  year  of  Tempo 
(1830)， and  continuing  to  do  so  until  the  4th  year  of  Ansei  (1857),  and  he  was  the  leader  among  his  fellow- 
pupils  in  the  number  of  illustrations  which  he  prepared  for  kusazoshi.  It  is  said  that  from  an  early  age,  he  gave 
attention  to  Dutch  pictures  and  was  skilful  in  drawing  maps  from  his  own  designs,  but  based  upon  a  foundation 
derived  from  that  study. 

Sadatsuna. 

Sadayuki : called  Gochotei. 

Teiko. 

Sadauta.  A  woman. 

Sadahisa. 

Sadanobu.  He  called  himself  Tokuwo.  He  studied  under  Sadamasu  (who  will  appear  hereafter).  From 
among  his  pupils  came  "  Next  Sadanobu." 

Sadahiro.  He  called  himself  RyQshimaru,  or  Ippyotei,  and  he  also  studied  with  Sadamasu. 

Sadayoshi.  He  was  good  at  actors'  portraits. 

Sadashige.  Though  it  is  said  that  he  illustrated  kusazoshi,  we  do  not  find  his  name  in  Aolion  Nempyo. 

Sadakan6.  He  illustrated  Sore  wa  Buzen  KorS  wa  Omi  Keyamura  Adauchi  (5  volumes),  written  by 
Tori ;  published  in  the  9th  year  of  Bunsei  (1826). 

Sadamasu.  This  name  he  altered  to  Kunimasu.  He  was  skilful  in  painting  actors’  portraits  ;  but  would 
not  accept  any  compensation  for  his  work,  striving  to  achieve  Success  in  his  art  yet  depending  upon  his  own 
means  for  his  maintenance  :  hence  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Ukiyoye  school  of  painting  in  Osaka,  and  had  many 
pupils.  Besides  Sadahiro  and  Sadanobu  (whose  names  have  already  appeared),  there  were  Yoshinobu  (called 
Ippyotei),  Sadayoshi  (also  called  Ippyotei).  Under  the  inspiration  of  Yoshinobu  there  were  Yoshikuni  (called 
Ippyotei,  who  painted  signboards  for  theatres  :  he  resided  in  Shima-no-uchi),  and  Ashikuni  (called,  likewise,  Ippyo¬ 
tei,  and  also  good  at  painting  theatrical  signboards).  The  artists  in  Osaka,  who  made  a  specialty  of  painting 
actors’  portraits,  mostly  came  from  the  school  of  Sadamasu. 

Sadatoshi :  was  good  at  the  "  floating  ’’  style,  or  perspective,  Ukiyoy6  picture. 

Sadakuma.  In  early  life  he  studied  under  Settan,  and  afterwards  changed  ms  name  to  Sadanobu.  He 
was  especially  skilful  in  tecnmque. 

Sadanobu  :  called  Ichiyflsai. 

Sadamasa  :  subsequently  altered  his  name  to  Kunihisa. 

Sadachika. 
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Sadatomo.  His  pictures  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Shijo  school. 

Sadamasa  :  called  himself  Seiso. 

Sadakatsu. 

Sadanobu. 

Sadahisa. 

Sadanao. 

Sadaoka. 

Sadakuni. 

1  eiy6. 

Sadakuni. 

Kunihisa.  He  became  Kunisada's  son-in-law,  marrying  that  artist’s  third  daughter,  as  we  have  already 

stated. 

Kunimasa  :  called  Ichijusai,  Baido,  and  Baichoro.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Kokwa  (1846)， he  also  became  a 
son-in-law  to  Kunisada  by  marrying  his  eldest  daughter,  and  he  called  himself  Second  Kunisada  IchiyQsai.  When 
the  first  Kunisada  died,  he  called  himself  Third  Toyokuni,  but  in  truth  he  must  have  been  the  Fourth.  He  illus¬ 
trated  a  number  of  kusazdshi,  beginning  with  Yoshitsune  Sembon  Zakura,  written  by  Tanekiyo,  and  he  painted 
single-sheet  pictures  relating  to  actors.  Among  his  pupils  were  :  Kunimasa  Baido,  Masahisa  Baido,  Masanobu 
Baido,  Kuniyuki  Baisho,  and  Masasada  Baiyen. 

Kunimaro :  called  Ichiyensai.  As  a  writer  of  epigrammatic  verse,  he  used  the  pen-name,  Kikuwo.  He 
illustrated  kusazdshi :  the  first  one  being  Kamiyo  Moshiogusa,  written  by  Oga. 

Kuniteru.  His  name  had  formerly  been  Sadashige  :  but  he  was  called  Dokusuisha  also.  In  the  beginning 
of  Kokwa  (about  184 4),  he  altered  his  name  to  Kuniteru,  beinp-  called  IchiyQsai  as  well.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  approaching  his  teacher  in  the  skill  displayed  in  his  pictures.  He  illustrated  Ittsho-  Gatari  Sansho-DayH,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Saiba  ;  Miiri-Aki  Hatia  no  Karukaya,  written  by  Tanekazu ;  Yaiiagikaze  H ana  no  Shiranami,  written  by 
Senkwa,  and  continued  to  illustrate  two  or  three  copies  of  kusazdsm  each  year. 

Kunifusa.  Succeeding  to  the  name  of  Kunifusa,  a  pupil  of  Toyokuni,  he  called  himself  Second  Kunifusa, 
and  was  known  also  as  Ichibaisai.  It  is  said  that  he  illustrated  kusazdshi. 

Kuniaki :  was  called  Ipposai,  or  Hosai.  As  his  elder  brother  had  been  called  Kuniaki,  he  therefore  called 
himself  Second  Kuniaki,  and  being  fond  of  wrestling,  he  prepared  single-sheet  pictures  treating  of  that  sport.  It 
is  said  that  he  sometimes  produced  pictures  which  resembled  the  style  of  the  Shijo  school.  He  illustrated  Shoyen 
Shirataye-Banashi,  written  by  Hyohy6  Kanjin,  in  the  4th  year  of  Kayei  (1851).  It  seems  that  this  is  the  only  time 
that  he  illustrated  kusazdshi. 

Kunikiyo  :  called  Ichirakusai.  He  was  clever  at  the  comic  dramatic  performance  known  as  Chaban  Kyo- 
gen,  in  which  he  took  the  stage-name  of  Katsuo.  He  illustrated  Hanami  no  Kasaume  Osana  Monogatari,  written 
by  Saiba,  3rd  year  of  Ansei  (1856)  ;  and  Omi  Soga  Akebono  Sosht,  written  by  Keizan,  in  4th  and  5th  years  of  the 
same  era. 

Kunichika  :  called  Ichiosai.  In  early  life  he  studied  painting  under  Chikanobu  Toyohara,  but  afterwards 
changed  his  teacher  and  took  lessons  from  Kunisada.  He  illustrated  Igagoye  Adauchi  (4  volumes),  written  by 
Saiba  ;  but  after  that  he  did  not  illustrate  any  more  kusazdshi,  devoting  himself  to  single-sheet  pictures  and  por¬ 
traits  of  actors  done  on  fans.  He  was  adroit  also  in  painting  pictures  of  women.  He  was  the  only  one  of  his 
fellow-students  who  did  not  use  the  name  of  Utagawa.  Among  his  pupils  were  :  Chikayosm  royohara,  Chikashi- 
ge  Morikawa,  Chikasuye,  and  Chikaharu  Keishfl. 

Kunisato.  He  was  called  Ryusensai,  or  Ichiy6sai,  and  he  illustrated  Shussi  Taiheiki,  written  by  Shunsui. 
Although  he  was  excellent  in  this  kind  of  illustration,  yet,  unfortunately,  he  died  at  an  early  age. 


Kunitaka  :  called  Ichiryusai.  He  lived  at  Yanagi-shima,  and  illustrated,  in  co-operation  with  Kunisada,  Sud- 
zomi  Sakuramoyd,  written  by  Sadamasa. 

Kunitoshi :  called  Baiju.  He  made  single-sheet  pictures,  but  of  inferior  sort,  and  had  a  pupil  called  Kuni- 
toshi  also. 

Kunitsuna  :  called  Ichiransai,  or  Ichiyosai.  He  illustrated  Kyokakuden  Sagami  Ryakki,  written  by  Saiba  ; 
and  Onniye  Bishonen  Hajime,  written  by  Ikku.  He  continued  to  make  such  illustrations  almost  yearly  and  was, 
as  well,  skilful  in  single-sheet  pictures  relating  to  wrestling  and  such  sports.  Subsequently,  he  used  the  name 
Second  Kuniteru. 

Kunimori  :  called  Ipposai,  and  sometimes  employed  the  name  of  Harumasu.  He  illustrated  Joro  Goshiki 
Sekidai,  written  by  Tanekazu  :  this  is  one  example  of  this  kind  of  his  illustrations. 

Kunimitsu  :  called  IchiyOsai.  He  illustrated  Kanahogo  Ikkyil  Sdski,  written  by  Tanekazu. 
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Kunimaru  :  called  Ichiyensai  and  Kikutake.  He  was  a  painter  of  single-sheet  pictures.  Succeeding  to  the 
name  of  Kunimaru,  a  pupil  of  Toyokuni,  he  called  himself  Second  Kunimaru. 

Kunitomi. 

Kunitama  :  called  Ichihosai.  He  was  a  son  of  Yenjiro,  a  book  and  picture  seller,  who  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Kunisada. 

Kunimura. 

Kunitoku. 

Kunishige. 

Kunimasu. 


Kunihisa  (國 壽). 

Kuniyuki. 

Kunitoki. 

Kunitada. 

Kunihiro  (固 廣). 

Kunifusa  (國 房). Commonly  called  Sutehachi  Shimazaki. 

Kunitam^. 

Kuninobu.  Succeeding  to  the  name  of  Kuninobu,  a  pupil  of  Toyokuni,  he  called  himself  Second  Kuni- 

nobu. 

Kuninao.  He  called  himself  Third  Kuninao. 

Kunisaki.  He  was  called  Sensai. 

Kuniyasu. 

Kunihisa  (國 久) ■  A  woman. 

Kunitoshi  (國歲 )• 

Kunioki. 

Kunifusa  個 總). 

Kunitsuru. 

Kunikazu. 

Kunihiro  (固弘). 

The  most  attractive  of  Kunisada's  paintings  are  those  which  show  us  actors’  portraits  in  single¬ 
sheet  pictures  and  illustrations  for  kusazdshi ;  but  the  former,  being  almost 

Extant  Works  by  Kunisada. 

all  done  in  a  conventional  way  and  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  have  little 
virility  and  lack  much  in  variety.  In  pictures  of  women,  it  is  said  that  he  displayed  but  little  dexterity 
in  indicating  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  features,  while  his  productions  do  not  show  the  mild  brushwork 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  Katsukawa  and  Kitao  sub-divisions  of  the  Ukiyoye  school. 
For  these  reasons,  the  real  importance  of  this  artist  is  to  be  seen  in  his  illustrations  for  kusazdshi  \  in 
this  form  of  art,  and  among  these  kusazdshi  illustrations,  those  for  Inaka  Genjt  are  most  noted,  the 
minute  and  skilful  brushwork  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  of  Society  and  met  with  warm  ap¬ 
preciation.  We  need  not  reproduce  any  of  these  kusazosm  illustrations,  for  they  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
numbers,  even  to  this  day.  But  we  give  here,  one  of  his  original  compositions,  pictures  of  Courtezans 
(Plates  122.  and  123.).  These  were  painted  on  folding-fans  and  we  at  once  see  his  skill  in  colouring; 
but  the  brushwork  representing  folds  of  the  robes,  is  very  stiff  and  not  at  all  pleasing.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  these  with  illustrations  drawn  for  Inaka  Genji,  we  see  a  wide  difference  in  technical  ability ;  and 
for  this  reason  we  suspect  that  Kunisada  was  in  the  habit  of  retouching  his  lines  many  times,  after  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  and  that  he  eventually  copied  the  final  result  by  tracing  on  thin  paper  for  transference 
to  the  block  before  it  was  cut  for  printing  :  while  he  was  unable  to  do  this  in  such  a  case  as  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  folding-fans ;  and  hence  could  not  give  the  delicate  effect  which  we  detect  in  his  printed  pic¬ 
tures.  This  is,  of  course,  a  natural  result  of  the  careful  study  he  gave  to  pictures  which  were  to  be 
reproduced  by  block-printing ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  his  skill  in  pictures 
was  somewhat  inferior,  after  all. 
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As  the  single-sheet  picture  in  coloured  print  became  a  popular  fad  in  Yedo  city,  it  caused  great 

d  *  r  j-x.  ,  ,  development  in  the  art  of  cutting  blocks,  as  well  as  in  that  of  printing  there- 

Recent  Condition  of  Single-  v  ® 

Sheet  Pictures.  from.  In  the  time  of  Toyokuni,  there  had  been,  already,  as  many  as  twenty 

different  blocks  used  for  one  picture ;  while  in  Kunisada’s  day,  this  number 
had  increased  to  as  many  as  fifty  or  more.  To  the  colours  used,  gold  and  silver  in  liquid  form  were 
added  and  the  resulting  pictures  were,  at  times,  so  brilliant  as  fairly  to  dazzle  the  beholder.  But 
then  there  came  an  event  which  wrought  a  great  change  in  these  conditions,  and  this  elaboration  had 
to  be  checked  ;  because  Tadakuni  Mizuno,  on  occupying  a  high  official  position  under  the  Military  Govern- 
ment  (from  the  nth  year  of  Bunsei  to  the  14th  year  of  Tempo,  and  during  the  1st  and  2nd  years 
of  Kokwa — that  is  to  say  from  1828  to  1845),  made  great  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  luxurious  tastes  of 
the  people.  Therefore,  single-sheet  pictures,  which  had  then  attained  to  the  highest  point  in  their 
development,  were,  for  a  while,  made  to  retrograde  in  their  character  and  were  curtailed  in  size.  But 
after  that  official  had  retired  from  office,  the  methods  of  the  local  Government  became  very  loose ;  hence 
the  tastes  and  demands  of  the  people  combined  to  bring  back  these  single-sheet  pictures  to  their  former 
condition  of  magnificence  and,  very  soon,  their  brilliancy  was  even  enhanced. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


KUNIYOSHI  UTAGAWA. 

Kuniyoshi  Utagawa,  who  was  commonly  called  Magosaburo  Ikusa  and  in  his  young  days  had  been 

L  „  .  , .  known  as  Yoshisaburo,  was  born  on  the  15th  day,  nth  month,  9th  year  of 

Kwansei  (January  1,  1797).  From  his  youth,  his  tastes  had  been  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  painting,  and  inasmuch  as  his  family  were  by  hereditary  occupation  dyers,  he  prepared  decorative 
designs  for  tneir  use  when  he  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  from  this  early  beginning,  he  bye 

and  bye  came  easily  to  paint  portraits  and  to  draw  genre  pictures.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  painted 

a  picture  of  the  demon,  Shoki,  uplifting  a  sword.  Toyokuni,  being  an  old  friend  of  the  lad's  father, 
happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house  and  saw  this  picture.  He  was  astonished  at  the  talent 

displayed  by  such  a  little  boy  and  advised  the  father  to  let  the  son  become  one  of  his  pupils. 

This  was  done,  and  the  teacher  bestowed  upon  the  lad  the  name  of  Kuniyoshi  Ichiyusai :  the  boy  also 
called  himself  し ho-6-r6.  Inasmuch  as  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  his  fellow-student,  Kuninao,  he  was 
naturally  led  to  follow  the  style  of  that  artist :  afterwards,  he  studied  the  methods  of  Shunyei ;  but  finally 
he  evolved  his  own  individual  manner  which  was  a  composite  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  three  masters, 
Shunyei,  Toyokuni,  and  Kuninao,  with  which  were  introduced  some  methods  borrowed  from  European 
art-laws.  Some  traditions  tell  us  that  Kuniyoshi  was,  for  a  time,  a  pupil  of  Shuntei. 

During  the  period  of  Bunkwa,  (1804  to  1817),  he  drew  illustrations  for  a  kusazoshi,  entitled  Mura- 
saki  Zosni  (3  volumes).  In  the  13th  year  of  the  same  era,  in  co-operation  with  Kunisada  and  his  fellow- 
student,  Kuninao,  he  illustrated  Cho-chidori  Soga  no  Omokage  (6  volumes),  written  by  Kyoden.  In  the 
14th  year  of  the  same  era,  he  illustrated  Musume  Utagaruta  (3  volumes),  written  by  Tokubei.  But  his 
work  in  this  line  did  not  yet  meet  with  approval  from  Society,  and  therefore  he  suspended  his  illustra¬ 
tions  for  kusazdshi  for  some  time.  From  the  10th  year  of  Bunsei  (1827),  he  resumed  this  form  of  art 
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productions  and  prepared  quite  a  large  number  of  illustrations  for  kusazdshi\  the  last  of  which  were  for 
Kimpeibai  Sogano  Tamamono,  written  by  Tanekiyo.  When  he  did  not  succeed  at  first  in  his  attempts 
to  illustrate  kusazdshi,  he  turned  his  attention  to  single-sheet  pictures,  in  sets  of  three  each,  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  years  of  Bunsei  (1819-1820),  and  this  time  he  won  wide  reputation.  Actors’  portraits  at  that 
period  were  being  painted  by  the  great  and  successful  artists,  Toyokuni  and  Kunisada,  and  although 
Kuniyasu  tried  his  hand  at  this  kind  of  pictures,  he  could  not  attract  the  attention  of  people  to  his  pro¬ 
ductions.  Now,  inasmuch  as  Kuniyoshi  could  not  hit  successfully  upon  the  right  sort  of  things  in  his 
profession  to  bring  him  pecuniary  reward,  he  became  exceedingly  inpoverished ;  but  he  was  contented — 
even  in  poverty 一 and  compared  his  impecuniosity  to  that  of  Hokusai :  sometimes  he  was  driven  to 
use  his  small  dining-table  for  his  drawing-board.  One  day  he  went  to  a  certain  bookseller,  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  get  commensurate  compensation  for  his  pictures,  he  was  returning  to  his  home  some¬ 
what  irritated.  On  the  way,  at  Yanagibashi,  he  saw  his  fellow-student,  Kunisada,  who  was  taking  a 
pleasure-trip  with  his  mistress  in  a  boat.  Kunisada  hailed  Kuniyoshi  by  the  title  of  Sensei  ("  Teacher  ”), 
which  bit  of  sarcasm  made  the  latter  feel  ashamed.  From  that  time,  he  made  a  firm  resolution  in  his 
mind  to  compel  Success  to  smile  upon  him,  and  he  studied  earnestly  till  he  eventually  achieved  such 
special  excellence  as  placed  him  by  the  side  of  Toyokuni  and  Kunisada  in  public  estimation. 

In  the  10th  year  of  Bunsei  (1827),  he  began  to  prepare  pictures  of  the  heroes  in  Suikoden  and 
made  five  sheets  which  were  received  by  people  with  many  marks  of  appreciation,  so  that  his  name  at 
once  came  to  be  known  in  city  and  country.  He  continued  this  work  until  he  had  drawn  the  portraits 
of  ten  heroes,  when  he  found  himself  much  puzzled  to  devise  different  expressions  of  countenance  and 
varying  poses ;  but,  after  great  effort,  this  important  undertaking,  which  represented  one  hundred  and 
eight  characters,  was  completed.  This  was  Kunioyoshi’s  greatest  masterpiece  in  single-sheet  pictures,  and 
from  that  time  he  prepared  a  large  number  of  such  plates  annually.  In  the  1st  year  of  Tempo  (1830), 
he  drew  a  picture  of  some  comic  scene  and  this  added  to  his  already  wide  reputation.  At  this  time, 
the  fame  of  Kunisada  began  to  wane ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Kuniyoshi  came  to  occupy  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  circle  of  Ukiyoye  artists.  During  the  Tempo  period,  tattooing  came  into  vogue,  and 
inasmuch  as  Kuniyoshi  was  very  skilful  in  drawing  pictures  of  military  heroes,  his  drawings  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  tattooing  by  all  sorts  of  people.  In  the  6th  month,  6th  year  of  Kayei  (July,  1853), 
he  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  calligraphists  and  artists.  Taking  off  one  of  his  garments,  he 
soaked  it  in  India-ink  and  then  with  it  drew  on  a  huge  sheet  of  paper,  thirty  mats  in  size  (450  square 
feet),  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Kumonryu  Shishin.  The  persons  present  at  the  meeting  were  astonished 
at  this  tour  de  force,  and  greatly  admired  his  ability  in  executing  such  a  picture  on  that  unexpectedly 
large  scale.  In  the  2nd  year  of  Ansei  (1855),  on  the  occasion  of  a  special  festival  of  the  Kwannon 
temple  at  Asakusa,  he  made — at  the  request  of  someone — a  picture  of  a  malicious  old  woman,  which 
was  framed  for  hanging.  This  speedily  gained  a  wide  reputation,  and  people  came  in  crowds  to  look 
at  it.  He  also  drew  illustrations  forithe  Biography  of  the  Priest,  Yuten,  and  these,  too,  were  framed 
for  display  at  the  periodical  festival  of  the  temple,  Yeitaiji,  at  Fukagawa  :  they  represented  the  trans¬ 
porting  of  the  renowned  image  of  Fudo,  or  Achara,  from  Narita.  This  framed  picture  is  likewise  reck¬ 
oned  to  be  one  of  this  artist's  masterpieces. 

Kuniyoshi  was  fond  of  the  style  of  picture  followed  by  Jeshin  Shibata,  and  studied  under  that 
artist’s  guidance ;  hence  he  called  himself  Senshin.  On  the  5th  day,  3rd  month,  1st  year  of  Bunkyu 
(April  14,  1861)  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  was  a  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  independent 
character,  not  caring  for  trifling  matters.  He  sought  the  companionship  of  firemen,  and  usually  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  underclothes  of  chirimen  (silk  crepe)  and  a  girdle  of  soft  cloth,  and  he  gave 
little  heed  to  the  casual  forms  of  polite  intercourse:  in  short,  he  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the  Yedokko 
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(“  Native  of  Yedo  ").  While  he  had  no  special  education  in  literature,  yet  he  was  good  in  composing 
kyokwa,  a  kind  of  comic  poem. 

Kuniyoshi  had  a  large  number  of  disciples,  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  those  disciples 
Pupils  of  Kuniyoshi.  as  follows  : 

Yoshimasa  :  was  called  Ittensai,  or  Seisai.  He  illustrated  Omi  Koga  Kachidoki  (4  volumes) :  and  Chiarite 
Osamaru  Haru  no  Nanakusa  (4  volumes),  etc. 

Yoshikatsu  :  was  called  Isseisai,  or  IshQsai. 

Yoshitsuya  :  was  called  Ichiyeisai.  He  illustrated  Hanamomiji  Nishiki  no  Dategasa  (4  volumes).  He  had,  as 
pupils,  Tsuyatoyo,  Tsuyamasa,  and  Tsuyanaga.  Afterwards,  there  was  a  man  who  was  called  Second  Yoshitsuya. 

Yoshitsuru  :  was  called  Isseisai  (or  IttensaiJ.  He  illustrated  five  kusazdshi,  beginning  with  Sh-Agen  Chibako 
no  Tama  (4  volumes),  written  by  Yegao. 

Yoshitama  :  a  woman.  She  was  called  Ichikisai,  and  was  good  at  painting  pictures  of  women.  She  illus¬ 
trated  Hiyokumon  Komurasaki-zome,  written  by  YeijQ. 

Yoshimaru  :  was  called  Ichiyensai.  He  illustrated  Yoshino  Tatsula  Ninin  Yamauba  (6  volumes),  written  by 

Roko. 

Yoshitsuna  :  was  called  Ichitosai.  He  illustrated  Renri  no  Tsubasa  Sankei  Kidan,  written  by  Saiba  ;  and 
Omisoka  Akebono  ZosJu,  written  by  Kydzan. 

Yoshikazu :  called  Icnyusai  (according  to  some  accounts,  Isshunsai).  He  painted  a  large  number  of 
single-sheet  pictures,  and  prepared  illustrations  for  Nuretsubame  Akane  Aigasa  (4  volumes),  written  by  SetsujQ. 

Yoshiyuki :  called  Ichireisai  Nansui.  He  painted  actors’  portraits  mostly. 

Yoshimoto  :  called  Itteisai. 

Yoshitoyo  :  called  IchiryQsai. 

Yoshinobu  :  called  Ichireisai. 

Yoshifusa  :  called  Ichihosai. 

Yoshitam6  :  called  IsshQsai. 

Yoshishige.  He  illustrated  Gompachi  Yayeume  Tsumamoyo  Hiyoku-murasaki  (6  volumes),  written  by  Ume- 

maro. 

Yoshikata. 

Yoshimune  :  called  Issnosai.  He  drew  single-sheet  pictures  and  illustrations  for  newspapers.  From  among 
his  pupils  came  :  Munemasa,  Munehisa,  Munenari,  Munekane,  Munemasa  (different  ideographs  from  the  first  of  that 
name).  The  son  of  Yoshimune,  who  studied  under  Yoshitoshi  and  received  the  name  of  Toshiyuki,  afterwards 
called  himself  Second  Yoshimun6. 

Yoshiiuji : called  Ipposai.  He  did  not  prepare  pictures  relating  to  actors,  but  made  a  specialty  of  pictures 
of  military  heroes,  and  of  pictures  for  folding-lanterns  and  small  pictures  to  be  cut  into  sections  to  be  arranged 
in  several  ways.  He  was  likewise  good  at  decorative  pictures  on  the  cloth  used  for  dolls'  clothing  :  for  which 
reason,  he  was  sometimes  called  “  Omocha  Yoshiiuji " (Toy  Yoshifuji). 

Yoshisada  :  called^Issosai.  According  to  some  authorities,  Ichiy6sai. 

Yoshikan6  :  called  Ikkdsai.  Subsequently  he  had  the  name  of  Dench6  or  Baigetsu. 

Yoshimitsu  :  called  Issansai. 

Yoshi-iku  :  called  Ikkeisai,  or  Ch6kar6 ;  but  afterwards  simply  Keisai.  Most  of  his  productions  were  single¬ 
sheet  pictures  of  actors  or  women.  He  illustrated  a  large  number  of  kusasdski,  beginning  with  Yume  wa  Mttsu- 
bu  Cho-tori-oi,  written  by  Tanekiyo,  and  his  name  went  side  by  side  with  that  of  Yoshitoshi,  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion.  He  subsequently  became  a  professional  illustrator  for  newspapers.  He  was  naturally  a  filial  man  :  but  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  sarcastic  in  his  speeches.  He  had  three  pupils  :  Ichikosai  Ikumaru,  Ikuyei,  and  Iku- 
katsu. 

Yoshiharu  :  called  Ichibutsusai,  afterwards  Ichibaisai,  or  Ch6kor6.  At  first  he  studied  with  Shigeaobu  Yana- 
gawa,  but  afterwards  with  Kuniyoshi.  He  drew  single-sheet  pictures  and  illustrated  Fukushil  Tamiya  Banashi  (4 
volumes),  written  by  Saiba ;  and  KirarS  Yosaburo  Ukiyo  Kodan,  written  by  ranekiyo.  As  pupils,  he  had  Hani- 
tomi  and  Harunaka. 

Yoshihiro :  called  Itchosai. 

Yoshitoshi :  called  Ikkwaisai  Daiso,  or  Gyokuoro.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Kayei  (1850)， he  entered  the  studio 
of  Kuniyoshi.  He^studied  the  style  of  pictures  painted  by  Yosai  Kikuchi,  and  also  trained  his  hand  by  sketching 
and  by  studying  European  pictures.  For  a  while,  his  pictures  were  very  popular.  He  drew  a  great  number  of 
single-sheet  pictures  and  illustrations  for  kusazoshi.  Subsequently,  he  made  illustrations  for  the  newspapers, 
“  Yeiri  JiyQ  "  and  "  Yamato.”  Among  his  pupils  there  were  the  following  artists  :  Toshiharu,  Toshimaro,  Toshi- 
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kage,  Toshitsugu,  Toshihid^,  Toshitoyo,  Toshiaki,  Toshinobu,  Toshihiro,  Toshltan^ :  and  in  modern  times,  Toshi- 
kata,  Toshitsun^,  and  Toshihide,  are  eminent  artists  who  studied  under  Yoshitoshi. 

Yoshihiko  :  called  Ichigensai. 

Yoshikag6  :  he  had  for  pupils  :  Kagehisa  and  Kagetora. 

HoshQ.  Among  his  pupils,  there  are  :  Yeishfl  and  ShQsei.  Yeishfl  had  as  pupils  ;  Nagachiyo  and  Naga- 

tayo. 

Yoshinobu  :  called  Ikkeisai,  or  Ikkyfisai.  His  father  was  called  Hachiro.  Yoshinobu  studied  painting  under 
Shigefusa  at  first ;  but  afterwards  from  Kuniyoshi :  and  he  made  genre  decorations  for  pottery  in  the  style  of 
single-sheet  pictures. 

Hosen  :  called  Isshinsai. 

Yoshikiri :  called  Ichihdsai. 

Yoshimura  (芳 邮）： called  Seisai.  In  Ukiyoye  Bikd,  the  name  is  given  as  Yoshikuni  (芳 邦). 

Yoshitoyo. 

Yoshitsuya. 

H6koku.  He  had  a  pupil  called  Tanisato. 

Yoshinaka. 

Yoshimori :  called  Ikkw6sai,  or  Sakurabo.  He  made  single-sheet  pictures,  following  the  style  of  his  teacher 
correctly.  He  illustrated  Hatsu-mukashi  Kemmon  Soshi,  written  by  Arihito,  and  he  was,  besides,  clever  at  flower 
and  bird  painting.  He  had,  for  pupils,  H6seisai  Kuniharii  and  Ko- Yoshimori. 

Yoshium^ ;  popularly  called  Tosuk6  Nakajima  and  sometimes  known  as  Ichidsai.  He  prepared  illustrations 
for  popular  literature,  for  example  :  Fukushii  Iwanti  Yeiyfiroku  (7  volumes).  Among  his  pupils  were  Baisetsu, 
Kyokusai  /oshimind,  Baiyei,  and  Yoshitaki. 

H6ryQ.  He  subsequently  became  a  painter  of  pictures  in  the  European  style.  He  had  the  following-named 
pupils  :  Hosui  Hayama,  Hosui  Yamamoto,  GetsuryQ,  RyQsh6,  RyQsei,  H6sai,  RyQshQ,  RyQsetsu,  and  RyQgi. 
Yoshimatsu,  the  son  of  HoryQ  and  who  also  became  a  painter  of  pictures  in  the  European  style. 

Kazutoyo,  who  bears  another  name,  GyokuchidS. 

H6ko  :  He  used  the  another  names  of  Ichimosai  and  Kinch6r6.  Following  his  teacher’s  method,  he  prepared 
illustrations  for  popular  novels  and  drew  single-sheet  pictures.  He  had  the  following-named  disciples  :  Ikkwaisai 
Kok6,  Chikurinsha  KojQ. 

Yoshimun6  :  He  drew  single-sheet  pictures  and  sometimes  prepared  illustrations  for  newspapers. 

Yoshikuni. 

Yoshimatsu. 

Yoshihid6  (芳 秀). He  was  called  Ikkyokusai,  but  subsequently  altered  this  name  to  Sesso,  upon  becoming  a 
disciple  of  Yosai.  He  was  a  man  of  curious  character  and  a  deep  admirer  of  antiquities. 

Yoshihid6  (芳 英). Used  the  pseudonym,  Issunsai. 

Yoshihide  (芳 榮）： had  the  name  of  Ichimy6sai. 

Yoshichika.  He  was  also  called  Ichirensai. 

Yoshitaka,  or  Ichihdsai. 

Yoshinao,  or  Isseisai. 

Yoshitomi,  or  Ichigeisai. 

Yoshisato,  or  Ichiyosai. 

Yoshiteru,  or  Isshunsai. 

Yoshino,  or  IttQsai. 

Yoshihisa,  or  ItchSsai. 

Yoshitatsu,  or  Ichiraisai. 

Yoshiaki. 

Yoshikiyo. 

Yoshikag6. 

Yoshitada. 

The  pictures  by  Kuniyoshi  are  a  little  different  in  the  style  of  painting  and  in  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  from  those  of  contemporary  artists.  As  he  aimed  at  being：  a  rival  of  Kuni- 
Pictures  by  Kuniyoshi.  0 

sada,  who  had  achieved  wide  fame  from  the  excellence  of  his  portraits  of  actors 

and  from  his  genre  painting,  which  he  had  tried  in  the  illustrations  for  popular  novels  and  in  single¬ 
sheet  pictures.  The  single-sheet  pictures  by  Kuniyoshi,  therefore,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  scenes  from 
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the  Chinese  novel  Suikoden  and  from  Chftshingura,  and  other  subjects  dealing  with  bravery  and  heroic  con¬ 
duct;  in  contradistinction  to  the  pictures  of  beautiful  women  and  actors  prepared  by  Kunisada.  Kuniyoshi 
intended,  furthermore,  to  break  away  from  the  conventional  style  of  painting  which  showed  minute  brush- 
work,  and  sometimes  he  produced  comic  or  satirical  pictures  by  broad  or  abbreviated  strokes.  He 
avoided  following  blindly  the  style  of  Keisai,  Kyutoku,  and  Zeshin,  and  sometimes  even  that  of  Itcho, 
Kyusai,  or  Tanchosai :  while  he  is  said  to  have  been  studying,  more  or  less,  the  schools  of  Tosa,  Kano, 
Maruyama,  and  Shijo,  as  well  as  Chinese  paintings  of  the  Yuan  and  Ming  dynasties.  Besides  all  these, 
he  possessed  something  like  a  hundred  specimens  of  painted  pictures  from  Europe.  Combining  all  these, 
he  succeeded  in  evolving  his  own  peculiar  style  :  which,  we  suppose,  came  largely  from  his  study  of  the 
heroic  pictures  by  Shigemasa,  and  the  outline  sketches  by  Keisai,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  in  his 
youth ;  and  that,  later,  ms  taste  was  influenced  by  the  advancing  conditions  of  social  matters  in  our 
country  and  by  the  civilisation  of  the  West.  We  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  good  ground  for  saying 
that  Yoshitoshi  sprang  from  Kuniyoshi's  discipline ;  for  it  was  the  former  who  cultivated  extremely  the 
realistic  school  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  genre  paintings,  mostly  used  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  illustrations.  Comparing  Kuniyoshi’s  style  with  that  of  Kunisada,  we  need  not  say  any  further 
that  he  excelled  the  latter,  not  only  in  technique  but  in  the  progressive  development  which  his  pictures 
show ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  traits  of  this  artist's  productions.  If  anyone  cares 
to  trace  back  to  its  origin  the  popular  picture  of  the  Meyi  period,  he  will  find  that  it  is  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  artist.  Inasmuch  as  single-sheet  pictures  from  his  brush  are  extant  in  large  numbers, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  He  prepared  the  picture-books  :  Ichiyu  Gwafu  (1  volume) ; 
Chushin  Meimeiden  (1  volume) :  Sangoku  Yeiyu  Gwaden  (1  volume)  etc.,  which  may  easily  be  procured 
at  present.  We  reproduce  some  pictures  to  show  how  skilful  he  was  in  technique  and  as  evidence  of 
the  versatility  of  his  talents.  The  first  one  is  a  scene  from  Goro  Soga  (Fig.  118.) ;  painted  by  his  hand 
for  reproduction  in  printing  :  the  next  is  a  comic  picture  of  actors’  portraits,  it  is  entitled  “  Nitakarakura 
Kabe-no-Mudagaki,”  one  sheet  of  a  triptich :  (Fig.  119.);  a  single-sheet  picture.  In  the  former  ex¬ 
ample  we  note  how  skilful  he  was  in  the  Kano  style  :  and  in  the  latter,  we  observe  his  talent  in  the 
new  school  and  the  influence  of  his  study  of  European  pen-and-ink  sketches. 


Fig.  119.  Nitakara-kura  Kabi-no-Mudagaki. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


HIROSHIGfi  UTAGAWA. 

Hiroshige  Utagawa  came  from  the  Ando  family.  He  had  the  real  name  of  Motonaga  and  in  his 

younger  days  was  popularly  known  as  Tokutaro,  which  name  was  subsequently  changed 
Life  of  Hiroshige.  v  j 

to  Juyemon  (or  Jubei,  according  to  Aohon  Nempyo),  and  again  this  was  altered 

to  Tokubei.  As  an  artist,  he  called  himself  Ichiryusai,  or  Ryusai.  He  was  a  subordinate  police  officer 
under  the  Yedo  City  Government.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  clever  at  drawing  pictures  and  when  he  was 
only  ten  years  old,  he  prepared  sketches  of  the  procession  of  Korean  envoys  entering  Yedo  city  in  the 
i  ith  month,  3rd  year  of  Bunkwa  (1806) :  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  these  pictures  were  very  excellent 
for  such  a  mere  boy.  Some  years  later  he  began  to  study  the  rules  of  the  Kano  school,  under  the 
guidance  of  Rinsai  Okajima  (a  disciple  of  Sosen  Kano),  one  of  his  father’s  official  friends.  This  tradi¬ 
tion  is  quoted  from  Zoho  Ukiyoye  Ruikd,  but,  according  to  Ukiyo  Gwajinden,  it  is  denied,  and  Ukiyoye 
Biko  says  that  Hiroshige  maintained  a  friendship  with  Rinsai.  We  cannot  give  a  positive  decision  as 
to  which  is  right.  In  the  8th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1811),  when  Hiroshige  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  Toyokuni  that  he  should  receive  instruction  from  him  ;  but  this  suggestion  was  not  entertained 
by  Toyokuni  as  he  already  had  many  pupils  and  did  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  any  more :  therefore 
Hiroshige  became  a  pupil  of  Toyohiro,  on  the  strength  of  an  introduction  from  a  certain  book-lender 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  lad.  In  the  9th  month  of  the  next  year  he  was  permitted  to  use  one 
ideograph  of  his  teacher’s  name,  and  he  chose  Hiro-shige  for  his  professional  name  as  an  artist.  In  the 
3rd  year  of  Bunsei  (1820),  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  drew,  for  the  first  time,  illustrations 
for  a  popular  novel,  Onkyoku  Nasake  no  Itomichi,  and  thereafter  he  prepared  illustrations  for  more  than 
ten  different  popular  novels,  until  the  3rd  year  of  Kayei  (1850);  but  these  illustrations  are  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  his  paintings  and  did  not  contribute  much  to  his  wide  reputation  ;  therefore  he  was  not 
generally  known  by  people  until  during  the  Bunsei  period.  After  his  teacher,  Toyohiro,  died  in  the  nth 
year  of  Bunsei  (1828),  Hiroshige  determined  not  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  another  master,  and 
he  assisted  Toyokuma,  successor  to  Toyohiro.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Tempo  era,  Hiroshige  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  accompany  the  special  officer  sent  by  the  Yedo  Government  (Bakufu)  to  present  a  horse 
to  the  Emperor,  at  Kyoto,  on  the  ist  day  of  the  8th  month.  Hiroshige  drew  pictures  of  this  important 
ceremony,  which  he  presented  to  the  Yedo  Government.  On  the  journey,  he  made  sketches  of  the  scenes 
by  the  way,  both  going  and  returning,  and  after  he  had  come  back  to  Yedo,  he  published,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Takenouchi,  a  seller  of  pictures  and  popular  novels,  in  Reiganjima,  a  series  of  beautiful,  single¬ 
sheet,  broad  pictures,  illustrating  "  The  Fifty-three  Scenes  along  the  Tokaido."  Until  that  time,  these 
single-sheet  pictures  had  been  of  beautiful  women  and  actors  only,  and  at  that  period,  especially,  were 
practically  restricted  in  their  treatment  to  the  rather  conventional  styles  of  Toyokuni,  Kunisada,  and  the 
like.  Consequently,  the  new  departure  in  the  designs  for  these  pictures ;  that  is,  the  scenery  drawn  by 
Hiroshige,  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  at  once  his  name  became  known  far  and  wide  :  from  that 
time  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  preparation  of  pictures  of  scenery  and  they  were  in  demand 
from  all  sides.  The  most  famous  of  these  sets  are  as  follows:  "  The  Fifty-three  Scenes  along  the  Tokai¬ 
do  " (several  times  published  ana  m  different  ways) ;  “  The  Sixty-nine  Scenes  along  the  Kisokaido M 
(that  is,  the  central  mountain  road,  called  ‘‘  Nakasendo  "  also) ;  Famous  Scenes  in  some  Sixty  Pro- 
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vinces”；  etc.  In  the  12th  year  of  Tempo  (1841),  he  made  a  trip  by  himself  in  Kai,  a  mountainous 
province,  and  painted  pictures  on  the  curtains  of  the  theatres ;  the  long  flags  of  the  5th  month  (the 
" Boys’  Festival  ’’） ； folding-screens  ;  wall-panels  ;  etc.,  while  staying  in  the  capital  of  that  province.  In  the 
5th  year  of  Kayei  (1852),  he  made  a  rather  long  journey;  first  to  Kazusa  province ;  then,  crossing  over 
Mount  Kano,  he  entered  Awa  province.  Here  he  turned  to  the  west  from  Kominato  and  appeared  on 
the  west  coast  at  Nako,  Katsuyama,  Yasuda :  finally  ascending  Mount  Nokogiri  in  search  of  fine  scenery. 
In  the  7th  year  of  the  same  period,  he  accompanied  the  officials  of  the  Yedo  Government  on  their  in¬ 
spection  of  the  rivers  crossing  the  Tokaido,  and  prepared  pictures  of  the  scenes  for  the  Bakufu.  He 
published,  one  by  one  from  the  3rd  year  of  Ansei  (1856),  his  pictures  of  Yedo  Hyakkei、 (“One  Hundred 
Views  of  Famous  Places  in  Yedo  City  ”)， and  sold  a  great  many  copies.  He  also  tried  his  hand  at 
single-sheet  pictures  representing  a  variety  of  fishes ;  and  he  painted  Fuji  Sanjii  Rokkei  ("  The  Thirty- 
six  Views  of  Mount  Fuji  n)  :  this  last  being  a  masterpiece  prepared  by  him  towards  the  end  of  his  life. 
Besides  these  special  pictures,  he  drew  illustrations  for  a  collection  of  satirical  poems,  and  for  single¬ 
sheets  of  such  poems  and  epigrams :  while  he  also  made  a  kind  of  tobaye、 outline  studies  for  the  use 
of  Art  students  :  etc.  He  died  on  the  6th  day,  9th  month,  5th  year  of  Ansei  (1858),  having  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  epidemic  disease.  He  left  a  written  will,  and  a  poem  relating  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
which  ended  when  he  was  sixty-two  years  of  age.  Kunisada  painted  Hiroshige's  portrait,  which  was 
published  as  a  single-sheet  picture  accompanied  by  a  panegyric  verse  composed  by  Jingoro  Temmei 
Rojin.  Hiroshige  was  an  adept  in  that  kind  of  satirical  poem  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Uta-shige 
Tokaidd  M  in  that  school  of  literature.  The  poem,  which  he  composed  at  the  end  of  his  life,  may  be 
rendered  in  English  thus  :  "  I  am  now  going  to  start  for  the  holy  land  in  the  West  to  view  the  scenery, 
leaving  my  brush  in  the  Eastern  Road."  (‘ *  Eastern  Road  "  meaning  Yedo  City).  Hiroshige  had  many 
disciples,  and  we  append  a  list  of  them ;  as  follows  : 

Shigenobu :  He  became  his  teacher's  son-in-law  and  inherited  the  estate.  He  also  had  the  name  of 
IchiyQsai  Hiroshige,  the  Second,  or  Kisai ;  but  for  some  reason  he  withdrew  from  the  And6  family  and  settled 
at  Yokohama,  where  he  called  himself  "  Second  Hirochika  ’’  (having  succeeded  to  the  name  of  Hirochika  a 
pupil  of  Toyohiro),  or,  sometimes,  Rissh6  (according  to  a  note  in  Ukiyoye  Ruiko  and  Yehon  Zoho  Ukiyoyi  RuikS). 
His  son,  Hirochika  by  name,  but  popularly  known  as  Tamekichi,  was  born  in  the  7th  month,  6th  year  of  Tempo 
(1835),  and  he  also  prepared  pictures.  The  single-sheet  pictures  by  the  Second  Hiroshig6,  including  "  One  Hund¬ 
red  Views  of  Famous  Places  in  Yedo  City  パ，‘‘  The  Eight  Celebrated  Scenes  of  Omi  Province ; "  etc.,  closely 
resemble  the  style  of  his  teacher  and  show  the  calligraphy  of  the  time  itself.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  work  from  that  of  the  original  Hiroshige. 

Shigemasa  :  He  also  used  another  name,  Issh6sai.  He  was  born  in  the  12th  month,  2nd  year  of  K6kwa 
(1845).  After  Shigenobu  had  withdrawn  from  the  household  of  his  teacher,  Shigemasa  took  his  place,  changing 
his  personal  name  to  Tokubei  Ando,  and  calling  himself,  professionally,  Second  RyQsai  Hiroshige  :  (or  Ichiryflsai) : 
but  he  must  really  have  been  the  Third  one.  He  did  not  make  himself  known  by  the  lamily  name  of  Utagawa. 
He  was  clever  in  painting  single-sheet  pictures  of  landscapes.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  27th  year  of  Meyi 
(1894),  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  He  left  the  following  words,  as  his  dying  speech:  ‘‘1  have  got  through  fifty- 
three  springs,  not  caring  much  for  them : life  is  like  the  game  of  backgammon,  every  scene  of  the  fifty-three 
changing  more  rapidly  than  the  passing  of  a  railway  train !  ’’ 

Shigekiyo  :  used  another  name,  Yeisai,  artistically,  and  he  prepared  many  single-sheet  pictures. 

Shigefusa. 

Shigeham.  Used  Gy6ffl  as  one  of  his  artistic  names. 

Shikd  :  a  female  artist. 

shigeyoshi. 

Shigehid6. 

Shigemitsu  :  called  also,  Yenrosai. 

Shigetsugu  :  called  also,  Issh6sai. 

Hisashig6. 

T6gaku. 

Hirochika. 
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Hiroshige  produced  a  large  number  of  picture-books  and  drew  illustrations  for  popular  novels,  as 

well  as  for  collections  of  satirical  poems ;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  we 
Pictures  by  Hiroshige.  ,  ,  , . .  , , .  . , 

may  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his  pictures  by  studying  only  his  single¬ 
sheet  pictures  of  landscapes.  Therefore,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  his  work  in  books  which, 
even  now,  are  circulating  in  no  small  numbers.  Although  there  is  no  cogent  reason  for  including  land¬ 
scapes  under  the  general  title  of  Ukiyoye,  or  genre,  pictures,  yet  because  our  genre  or  Ukiyoy6  pictures 
of  modern  times  developed  especially  in  the  single-sheet  pictures  or  nishikiye ;  and  as  landscapes  in 
single-sheet  pictures  also  came  to  be  included  in  that  general  title,  Ukiyoye ;  in  other  words,  inasmuch 
as  Ukiyoye  came  to  be  the  distinguishing  name  of  a  special  school,  these  landscape  pictures,  as  developed 
by  the  artists  of  that  school,  ought  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Ukiyoye.  Hiroshige,  indeed,  was 
the  forerunner  of  this  sub-school,  cultivating  a  new  field  quite  different  from  that  of  his  fellow-disciples 
and  other  contemporary  artists,  among  whom  Kunisada  and  Kuniyoshi  were  the  most  noted.  We  are 
convinced  that  it  is  not  proper  to  call  him  one  of  the  Utagawa  artists,  like  Kunisada  and  Kuniyoshi, 
and  that  we  should  give  him  a  different  title,  that  of  the  Ando  school,  just  as  we  set  off  the  school  of 
Hokusai  from  the  Katsukawa  :  but  in  the  present  narrative  we  are  only  following  the  usage  of  our  pre¬ 
decessors.  In  Hiroshige's  day,  single-sheet  pictures  and  illustrations  for  popular  novels  were  monopolised 
by  Kunisada  and  Kuniyoshi :  the  former  excelling  in  portraits  of  beautiful  women  and  actors ;  the  latter 
in  heroic  scenes  and  comic  pictures.  Illustrations  for  romances  engaged  the  attention  of  artists  of  the 
Katsushika  and  Kikugawa  schools.  Other  popular  paintings  of  the  time,  which  were  adopted  eclectively 
from  Chinese,  European,  or  the  Kano  school  pictures,  were  getting  into  a  state  of  great  perplexity  and 
displaying  less  originality. 

Hiroshige,  ardent  in  his  effort  to  set  up  a  new  standard  of  art,  refrained  from  choosing  his  subjects 
from  the  town  or  the  street;  on  the  contrary,  he  found  his  inspiration  in  the  beautiful  scenery  along  the 
great  highway,  Tokaido.  What  is  more,  he  availed  himself  of  the  style  known  as  "  floating,’’  that  is  the 
perspective  picture  developed  under  the  influence  of  European  art,  and  finally,  he  succeeded  in  producing 
new  designs  in  the  composition  of  his  pictures ;  something  which  had  never  been  seen  in  Japanese,  or 
Chinese  paintings.  This  novelty  he  gave  to  the  public  in  single-sheet  pictures.  There  was  good  reason 
for  the  marks  of  high  appreciation  with  which  Hiroshige's  effort  was  received  among  the  people.  The 
picture  here  reproduced,  entitled  ‘‘  The  Whirling  Tide  at  Naruto,"  a  scene  off  the  southern  coast  of  Awa 
province  (Plate  124.),  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  productions  of  landscapes  in  single-sheet  pictures  : 
everything  is  skilfully  treated ;  in  the  foreground,  rocks  and  tossing  waves ;  in  the  background,  mountains 
are  artistically  distributed  far  and  near :  all  is  well  shown  in  the  tone  of  colouring.  Tokaido  Go/u~san 
Tsugi  (“  ihe  Fifty-three  Scenes  along  the  Tokaido  ")  were  published  several  times ;  but  "  A  Scene  at 
Mariko,”  here  given  (Plate,  125.),  was  probably  the  first,  as  we  conclude  from  the  handwriting  of  the 
signature,  which  is  a  little  different  from  the  artist's  familiar  writing  on  the  other  pictures.  The  "  Scene 
at  Nihonbashi,"  Yedo  :  (Fig.  120.)  was  probably  one  of  his  original  pictures  intended  for  printing :  and  it 
is  a  good  specimen  from  which  to  study  his  excellent  brushwork.  “  Kanagawa,"  one  of  the  Famous 
Fifty-three  Scenes  along  the  fokaido  (Fig.  121.) ;  the  scene  at  Tatsuta  River,  one  of  the  pictures  in  the 
set  relating  to  the  whole  empire  (Fig.  122.),  will  be  later  productions,  comparatively,  than  the  previous 
ones,  and  the  excellence  of  the  composition  and  the  dexterous  wielding  of  the  brush,  approach  their 
maturity  :  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  scene  at  Tatsuta  river.  Yedo  Hyakkei  ("  One  Hundred  Views  of 
Famous  Places  in  Yedo  City”） were  done  by  Hiroshige  a  few  years  before  his  death,  as  was  said  before.  We 
have  selected  one  of  them,  “The  Sumida  River  from  a  Window  (Fig.  123.),”  as  being  representative  of 
his  talent  in  originality.  Some  people,  misled  by  their  study  of  the  signature,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  pictures  we  have  just  mentioned  were  executed  by  the  Second  Hiroshige,  and  these  conclude,  upon 
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fig. 124.  Evening  Rain  in  Kkibatnkfi. 


UTAGAWA  SCHOOL. 
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Fig.  126.  A  Beautiful  Woman. 

Hundred  Famous  Places  in  Yedo  City."  The  Second  Hiroshige,  however,  did  tolerably  good  work, 
sometimes  approaching  the  masterful  ability  of  his  teacher ;  while  the  Third  Hiroshige  remained  only  a 
conventional  artist,  merely  tracing  the  footprints  of  his  predecessors,  which  may  be  confirmed  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  picture,  here  reproduced,  “  Boats  Returning  to  Yahashi,"  one  of  the  “  Eight  Famous  Views 
of  Omi  Province”  (Fig.  125.)  ;  and,  as  we  remarked  before,  he  tried  to  make  himself  known  as  the 
Second  Hiroshige,  instead  of  the  Third.  From  the  extant  original  pictures  by  Hiroshige,  we  have 
selected  for  reproduction  here  :  “Lake  Shore  in  the  Moonlight  "  (Plate  126.)， and  this  example  provides 
admirable  material  for  the  study  of  his  brushwork,  some  features  of  which  cannot  be  understood  from 
an  inspection  of  his  printed  pictures ;  and  it  especially  helps  us  to  understand  how  successful  he  was  in 
his  efforts  at  perspective,  as  well  as  in  his  use  of  a  remarkable  tone  of  India-ink,  possibly  learned  from 
his  study  of  European  water-colour  pictures.  The  human  figure  was  a  difficult  subject  for  Hiroshige  : 
but  we  reproduce  one  of  his  efforts  in  this  line,  "A  Beautiful  Woman”  (Fig.  126.)， to  show  every  side 
of  this  artist.  Nevertheless,  he  was  indeed  excellent  in  his  figure  drawing  with  free  strokes  and  ab¬ 
breviated  brushwork  on  a  small  scale,  which  is  rather  the  customary  case  with  landscape  artists.  The 
‘‘Daimy6，s  Train”  (Plate  127.),  here  reproduced,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  his  figure  painting 
with  scenic  accessories.  Human  beings,  drawn  with  cursive  strokes,  may  be  found  in  the  books  of  comic 
epigrams,  etc.,  illustrated  by  Hiroshige. 


PLATE  117. 


FLOWERY  DAMSEL. 


BY  TOYOHARU  UTAQAWA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  3)^  inches  by  1  foot  3%  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Shinz6  Takata,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  138.) 
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PLATE  118. 


TWO  YOUNG  BEAUTIES. 

BY  TOYOHARU  UTAOAWA. 


From  a  painting  in  monochrome  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemotio. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  6  inches  by  I  foot  3^  inches. 


Owned  by  Mr.  Seisuke  Ikeda,  Kyoto. 


(See  Page  138.) 
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PLATE  119. 


BEAUTY  IMPERSONATING  THE  HERMIT  TEKKAI. 

BY  TOYOHIRO  UTAQAWA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  5  inches  by  1 inches. 


Owned  by  Baron  Yanosuke  Iwasaki,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  141.) 
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PLATE  120. 


furyO  azuma  kudari. 

BY  TOYOKUNI  UTAOAWA. 

From  a  print  in  three  sheets. 

Size  of  original : i  foot  inches  by  2  feet  inches. 


(See  Page  146.) 
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PLATE  121. 


BEAUTIFUL  LADY  HANGING  A  KAKEMONO. 


BY  TOYOKUNI  UTAQAWA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk  ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  inches  by  1 1  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Denzaburo  ?ujita,  Osaka. 


(See  Page  146.) 
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PLATES  122, 123. 


COURTEZANS. 

BY  KUNISADA  UTAQAWA. 

From  paintings  in  colours  on  fan  papers,  sprinkled  with  gold-dust. 
Size  of  originals  ;  each,  upper  length  i  foot  9^  inches,  width  8}4  inches. 


Owned  by  Mr.  Mohei  Suzuki,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  150.) 
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PLATE  124. 


THE  WHIRLING  TIDE  AT  NARUTO. 


BY  HIROSHIGE  UTAGAWA. 


From  a  print  in  three  sheets,  colours  on  paper. 
Size  of  original : i  foot  3  inches  by  2  feet  4%  inches. 


(See  Page  158.) 
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PLATE  125. 

A  SCENE  AT  MARIKO. 

BY  HIROSHIGb  UTAQAWA. 

From  one  of  illustrations  in  Tokaido  Gojiisantsugi. 
Size  of  original :  9  inches  by  i  foot  2  inches. 


(See  Page  158.) 
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PLATE  126. 

LAKE  SHORE  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 

BY  HIROSHIGE  UTAGAWA. 

From  a  painting  in  slight  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original : i  foot  2  inches  by  1  foot  6^  inches. 


Owned  by  Mr.  Koso  Homma,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  161.) 
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PLATE  127. 

THE  DAIMYO  TRAIN. 

BY  HIROSHiOE  UTAQAWA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original : I  foot  4^4  inches  by  1  foot  IO  inches. 


Owned  by  the  Imperial  Museum,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  161.) 
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PART  THIRTEEN. 

KATSUSHIKA  SCHOOL 

CHAPTER  I. 

HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIKA. 

Hokusai  Katsushika  was  the  son  of  Ise  Nakajima,  mirror  maker  to  the  family  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns :  but  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  states  that  he  came  from  the  Kawa- 

Life  of  Hokusai. 

mura  family,  which  makes  us  suspect  that  he  was  a  son-in-law  to  the  Nakajima  family, 
by  whom  he  was  adopted.  He  was  born  in  the  9th  month,  10th  year  of  Horeki  (1760)  in  that  part  of 
the  city  which  was  in  Katsushika  county,  ftence  the  name,  “  Katsushika,"  used  by  mm.  In  boyhood  he 
was  called  Tokitaro,  but  afterwards  this  name  was  changed  to  Tetsuzo  (or  Tetsujiro).  When  about  four¬ 
teen  years  of  a^e,  he  began  to  learn  the  art  of  block-cutting  for  prints ;  although,  according  to  another 
tradition,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a  certain  book-lender,  and  in  this  way  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  many  kinds  of  illustrated  books  which  created  in  him  a  taste  for  popular  pictures.  In  the 
6th  year  of  Anyei  (1777),  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  abandoned  the  occupation  of  block-cut¬ 
ting  and  began  to  train  his  hand  in  the  art  of  Ukiyoye  painting,  under  the  discipline  of  Shunsho,  and 
called  himself  Shunro  Katsukawa,  or  Shunro  Katsu.  In  the  9th  year  of  Anyei,  when  twenty-one,  he,  for 
the  first  time,  drew  illustrations  for  light  literature,  a  kibyoshi  entitled  Issho  Tokubei  Sannoden,  and  he 
continued  his  work  in  this  line  until  the  end  of  the  Tempo  period,  illustrating  kibyoshi,  two-volume 
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novels,  and  romances  to  a  very  large  number ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  poured  out  his  energy  upon 
single-sheet  pictures.  In  the  ist  year  of  Temmei  (1781),  he  wrote  a  kibydshi  entitled  A rigatasht  Tsu- 
no-ichiji,  over  the  pen-name  of  Korewasai,  and  the  next  year  he  wrote  and  illustrated  another  kibydshi' 
Kamakura  Tsfishinden,  over  the  pen-name,  Gyobutsu.  He  published  several  such  works  before  the  end 
of  Kyowa;  but  about  that  time  he  took  lessons  in  painting  from  Yusen  Kano,  and  for  this  he  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  his  other  teacher,  Shunsho.  Then,  he  called  himself  Shunro  Mugura,  and  we 
find  this  signature  affixed  to  kibydshi  from  about  the  5th  year  of  Temmei.  Not  long  after,  he  was  also 
turned  adrift  by  his  new  master,  the  Kano  artist,  because  he  had  criticised  the  pictures  by  his  teacher 
in  a  hotel  at  Utsunomiya  when  on  his  way  to  the  Nikko  shrines  to  work  under  the  Shogun's  orders. 
About  the  6th  year  of  Temmei  (1786)  he  began  to  use  the  nomme  de  plume,  Gumbatei,  which  appears 
in  the  book  entitled  Wagaiyemk.uno  Kamakurayama.  The  next  year,  the  7th  of  the  same  era,  he  called 
himself  Sori  Hishikawa,  because  he  was  devoting  himself  to  the  styles  of  Sori  Tawaraya  and  Moronobu 
Hishikawa.  Most  of  his  single-sheet  pictures  had  been  done  before  this  time  and  he  now  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  illustrations  for  printed  volumes  of  satiHcal  poems.  He  also  studied  the  style  of  Torin  Tsutsumi, 
and  learned  the  rules  of  the  Tosa  school  from  Hiroyuki  Sumiyoshi ;  sometimes  he  studied  European 
paintings  under  the  tuition  of  Kokan  Shiba ;  and,  again,  he  took  up  the  study  of  Chinese  art.  From  the  6th 
year  of  Kwansei  (1794)  to  the  ist  year  of  Bunkwa  (1804),  he  used  the  name  of  Tokitaro  Kako,  as  both 
writer  and  illustrator  of  kibydshi.  The  name,  Hokusai,  he  began  to  use  in  the  8th  or  9th  year  of  the 
same  period,  instead  of  Shunro ;  according  to  some  authorities  this  was  done  from  the  10th  year  of 
Kwansei,  when  he  gave  the  name  Sori  to  his  pupil,  Soni.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  poverty  after  being  dismissed  by  Shunsho,  nobody  calling  for  his  pictures,  and  that  he  eked 
out  a  scanty  living  by  selling  cayenne  pepper  and  wall-calendars.  Once,  at  that  time,  he  was  greatly 
ashamed  when  he  met,  in  the  street,  his  former  teacher,  Shunsho,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Just  at 
that  time,  he  earned  two  ryd  of  money  for  his  picture  of  the  demon  Shoki  in  red  ink  on  an  oblong 
flag  to  be  used  at  the  boy's  festival  in  the  5th  month.  This  stimulated  him  to  renew  his  efforts 
as  an  artist,  and  he  offered  up  an  earnest  prayer  at  the  Hokushin  Myoken,  a  shrine  at  Yanagishima : 
his  names,  Hokusai,  Shinsei,  Shinsai,  and  Taito,  came  from  the  name  of  this  shrine.  He  attended 
the  shrine  daily,  and  was  very  devout  in  his  prayers :  once,  while  going  there,  he  was  caught 
in  a  violent  thunderstorm,  and  this  he  took  to  be  a  most  happy  augury,  believing  it  to  foretell  that  his 
renown  would  become  like  the  roaring  thunder.  Hence  his  pseudonyms,  Raito  and  Raishin  (‘1  Rai  ’’ 
meaning  thunder).  He  must  have  brought  his  style  to  the  height  of  its  attainment  about  this 
period  of  his  life.  During  the  Kwansei  or  the  Kyowa  period,  it  occurred  to  him  to  paint  two 
rolls  of  pictures  illustrating  events  throughout  the  life  of  a  Japanese,  both  man  and  woman,  and  for 
these  he  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  ryd  in  money  from  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship.  The  surgeon 
of  the  same  ship  also  asked  for  the  same  pictures,  but  when  they  were  completed,  he.  demanded  that 
the  fee  be  reduced  by  one-half,  which  Hokusai  peremptorily  refused  to  do.  His  wife  advised  her  hus¬ 
band  to  accept  the  half-price,  as  they  were  in  need  of  the  ready  money ;  but  the  artist  explained  that 
his  only  purpose  was  to  let  foreigners  know  that  prices  with  us  were  positively  fixed.  The  captain, 
hearing  of  the  episode,  was  glad  to  buy  the  copy  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  ryd  as  well.  As  a  result 
of  this  transaction,  Hokusai’s  pictures  were  much  sought  after  by  Dutch  merchants,  and  his  productions 
were  sent  annually  to  Nagasaki  in  such  numbers  that  eventually  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Yedo  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  feared  that  the  secrets  of  our  country  might  become  known  to  foreign  Powers.  In  the  12th 
year  of  Kwansei,  Hokusai  published  a  picture-book,  Tdto  Shokei  Ichiran  (2  volumes),  and  afterwards 
prepared  many  publications  of  this  same  kind,  among  which  Hokusai  Mangwa  is  the  most  noted.  On 
the  13th  day,  4th  month,  ist  year  of  Bunkwa  (1804),  he  painted  a  huge  picture  of  Daruma  (Bodhi- 
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dharma)  on  paper  that  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  mats  (about  360  feet)  wide,  at  Gokokuji,  a  temple 
at  Otowa ;  and,  again,  he  played  a  better  part  by  representing  a  large  figure  of  a  horse  and  the  figure 
of  Hotei :  the  one  on  the  ground  used  for  drying  oiled-paper;  the  other  at  the  temple,  Yekoin,  both 
places  being  in  Honjo,  and  by  them  caused  profound  astonishment  among  the  assembled  spectators.  At 
that  time  his  name  was,  temporarily,  Kintaisha.  Shogun  lycnari  Tokugawa,  hearing  of  the  matchless 
skill  in  painting  which  Hokusai  displayed,  commanded  him  to  prepare  pictures  in  competition  with 
Buncho  Tam  at  Demboin,  Asakusa,  in  the  presence  of  the  Shogun  himself  as  he  was  returning  from 
hawking  with  a  falcon.  Buncho  first  painted  his  pictures,  and  then  Hokusai  appeared  and  executed 
several  pictures  of  flowers,  birds,  and  landscapes  :  but  presently  he  produced  a  long  sheet  of  Chinese 
paper  upon  which  he  drew  a  broad  stripe  with  pale-green  colour ;  then  he  let  a  hen  (that  he  had  brought 
in  a  cage)  run  over  the  paper,  having  first  smeared  her  feet  with  red  oil-paint.  For  this  amusing  way 
of  representing  the  scene  of  Tatsuta  river,  besprinkled  with  red  maple-leaves  in  autumn  (a  famous  sight), 
he  won  loud  applause  and  retired  with  a  salute.  Everyone  who  witnessed  this  tour  de  force、 could  not 
help  admiring  Hokusai’s  originality  of  invention,  while  Buncho,  who  had  likewise  appeared,  attracted  no 
attention  at  all.  In  the  13th  year  of  the  same  era,  Bunkwa,  Hokusai  conferred  his  name,  Taito,  upon 
Kisaburo  Kameya,  one  of  his  disciples.  The  next  year,  Bunkwa  14th,  he  went  to  Nagoya  where  he 
stayed  in  the  residence  of  Bokusen  Maki,  his  disciple,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  the  10th  month  he 
executed  a  picture  of  Daruma,  heroic  size,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Some 
traditions  say  that  he  traveled  farther  at  that  time,  to  Isc,  Ki-i,  Kyoto,  and  Osaka.  Towards  the  end 
of  Bunkwa,  he  began  to  sign  himself  ‘‘  Tameichi,  the  former  Hokusai,”  and  again  he  prepared  a  great 
number  01  single-sheet  pictures  from  the  beginning  of  Tempo,  including  scenes  in  several  provinces ; 
pictures  of  various  demons  at  night ;  a  variety  of  birds  and  flowers ;  thirty-six  views  of  Mount  Fuji ; 
eight  scenes  in  the  Loochoo  Islands ;  various  waterfalls ;  etc.  During  the  2nd  or  3rd  year  of  Tempo,  he 
started  for  Kobuse  village,  Shinano  province,  where  he  stayed  for  a  whole  year.  From  the  5th  year  of 
Tempo,  he  used  the  character  出 (Manji)  as  his  professional  name,  and  sometimes  signed  his  productions 
" Manji :  an  old,  lunatic  artist,”  or  “  Manji :  formerly  Hokusai."  About  that  time,  for  a  certain  reason, 
he  left  Yedo  city  and  sojourned  at  Uraga,  Sagami  province,  but  after  a  while  returned  to  the  city.  In 
the  2nd  year  of  Kayei  (1849),  he  became  afflicted  with  disease  and  died  on  the  18th  day,  4th  month, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  uttering,  with  his  dying  breath  a  short  epigram  which  may  be  Englished  thus  : 
" Now  I  start  for  a  pleasant  summer  trip,  my  soul  unencumbered  by  my  troublesome  body ! " 

As  we  have  already  said,  Hokusai  changed  his  name  a  great  many  times,  and  there  are  even 
more  pseudonyms  than  we  have  given :  namely,  Fuzenkyo :  Kukushin :  and  Hakusanjin,  and  these 
make  us  suppose  Hakusetsuko  will  be  another.  He  used  other  personal  names  also,  such  as  Miuraya,  or 
Hyakusho  Hachiyemon,  or  Tsuchimochi  Nisaburo.  He  was  very  unskilful  in  social  matters  and  quite  without 
ability  in  money-saving,  so  that  he  ended  his  long  life  in  absolute  poverty,  although  his  pictures  had  been 
sought  after  at  high  prices  when  his  fame  had  become  established.  Many  anecdotes  and  curious  tales  were 
told  about  Hokusai,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  That  he  was  fond  of  painting  and 
earnest  in  constant  study  of  pictures  are  shown  by  the  legend,  in  his  own  hand,  added  to  his  One  Hundred 
Views  of  Mount  Fuji,  it  runs  thus  :  "I  have  been  accustomed  to  sketch  Nature  since  I  was  six  years  of 
age,  and  I  had  made  many  pictures  during  the  half  century  of  my  life ;  but  no  good  picture  came  from 
my  hand  before  I  was  seventy  years  old,  as  we  really  understand  such  pictures  must  be ;  from  about 
seventy-three,  the  forms  of  birds,  beasts,  insects,  and  fishes,  and  the  development  of  foliage  and  trees, 
show  some  advance.  Therefore,  my  work  may  have  progressed  when  I  am  eighty  :  when  I  am  ninety, 
it  mav  come  to  maturity  :  at  one  hundred,  it  will  show  the  real  spirit  of  Art :  and  at  one  hundred  and 
ten,  I  shall  be  able  to  endue  everything  I  depict  with  vividity  and  by  each  stroke  of  my  brush.  Pray 
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testify  to  the  truth  of  my  prophecy  all  ye  who  may  be  blessed  with  long  life !  "  So,  on  his  death-bed, 
he  was  regretting  that  he  could  not  live  ten  years  more  and  again  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
might  become  an  excellent  artist,  if  only  he  were  favoured  with  five  years  more  of  life.  By  all  these 
things,  we  may  imagine  how  earnest  he  became  in  his  art  as  his  years  increased  :  therefore,  he  always 
had  fixed  convictions  concerning  his  productions.  He  had  earnest  discussions  with  the  author  and  novel¬ 
ist,  Bakin,  upon  the  subject  of  illustrations  for  Suiko-den  and  for  Nanka-no-  Yume,  and  finally  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  appropriate  illustrations  for  Nanka  Kdki  caused  a  rupture  of  friendship  with  Bakin. 
Hokusai’s  literary  ability  may  be  seen  in  his  kibydshi'.  he  was  clever  also  at  composing  satirical  poems 
and  epigrams  in  verse.  As  he  was  starting  for  Shi  nano  province,  he  threw  off  this  epigram  :  How 
forcible  are  the  strokes  of  Mount  Fuji’s  八”  (That  ideograph  standing  for  '*  eight.”）  From  boyhood, 
he  enjoyed  good  health  :  once  only  was  he  attacked  by  illness,  towards  the  end  of  the  Bunsei  period, 
and  then  he  cured  himself  easily  with  medicine  prepared  by  himself.  It  seems  he  had  no  other  sick¬ 
ness  until  his  final  one.  He  had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  His  disciples  were  very  numerous,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  list  which  we  give  here. 

Hokutai. 

Hokuba. 

Hokkei. 

Shigenobu. 

Shinsai. 

These  five  artists  will  appear  hereafter  as  the  subjects  of  special  chapters. 

Taito  :  He  was  known  by  other  names  :  Beikwasai  and  GenryQsai.  Towards  the  end  of  Bunkwa,  he  was 
allowed  to  assume  his  teacher’s  name,  Taito.  He  afterwards  went  to  Osaka  where  he  posed  as  Hokusai,  per¬ 
petrating  forgeries  of  that  master's  name  ;  but  the  people  despised  him  and  called  him  "  The  Dog  Hokusai,"  or 
“  Osaka  Hokusai."  He  drew  illustrations  for  Sangoku-shi ;  FukusM  Setijo-no-Malsu  :  Komawaka  Zenden  Sakaro- 
tio-Matsu  (6  volumes)  ;  Mukashi  Gatari  lbara  no  Tsuyu  (6  volumes)  :  Banshoku  Zuko  ;  Kwachd  Gwaden  (some¬ 
one  says  :  "  Illustrated  by  Hokkei  ”） ；  Taito  Gwafu  ;  Musha  Kagami ;  Komon  Hitiagata.  These  titles  include 
romances  and  picture-books.  He  was  adept  in  painting  after  his  teacher’s  style  and  sometimes  his  work  ap¬ 
proached  very  nearly  to  that  master’s  productions. 

Hokusen  :  He  had  another,  artistic  name,  Taigaku.  He  prepared  illustrations  for  a  romance  entitled  Takimoto 
Ketisuki  didshin  Yama-kazu-den  (6  volumes). 

HokusQ.  He  was  a  man  from  the  Shima  family,  but  assumed  the  family  name  of  Katsushika  as  an  artist. 
His  true  personal  name  was  Shigenobu,  and  he  used  the  professional  names  of  Suiseisai,  Ransai,  Rantei  or  Kan- 
kanro.  He  illustrated  popular  novels  and  romances ;  some  of  which  we  mention  here :  Karakand  Moyemon 
Kinkwa  Sekiyei  (5  volumes) ;  SkUgi  Zalsuhodan  (6  volumes)  ;  Kdya  Naginata  (2  volumes)  ;  Asamagadake  Omo- 
kage  Zoshi  (3  volumes)  :  Omi  Hakkei  (1  volume)  :  Oyama  Dochil  Futasujimichi  (8  volumes)  ;  Gokuzaishiki 
Hitaino  Kosan  (3  volumes)  :  Susuki  Hocho  Aotono  Kireaji  (7  volumes)  ;  A  Sequel  to  Asamagadake  HoshU 
ShUjakudan  (5  volumes)  ;  Mino  Furugi  Hachijo  Kidan  (5  volumes)  :  Ontiadate  Shima-no-Okan  (6  volumes)  ;  Ka- 
shiku  Zenden  Korydgusa  (7  volumes).  HokusQ  eventually  abandoned  the  Ukiyoye  school  of  painting  and  adopted 
the  Chinese  style,  assuming  the  name  of  Tokyo. 

Hokuju.  He  used  another  name,  Sh6sai  (or  Shotei).  He  was  clever  at  landscape  drawing  and  prepared 
a  multitude  of  landscape  pictures,  among  which  Yedo  Meisho  ("  Famous  Scenes  in  Yedo  City  ")  was  the  most 
noted :  he  also  illustrated  a  few  novels  ;  Sono  Mukashi  Yaguchi-no  Adanami  (3  volumes)  ;  Atsutnori  Gwaiden 
Aobano  Fuye  (5  volumes). 

Hoku-un  :  He  illustrated  satirical  poems  for  print  and  he  published  his  own  picture-book,  Hokn-un  Mangwa  : 
he  also  illustrated  popular  novels :  Yilgirt  Kakikay6  Bunsho  (5  volumes)  :  Fukushil  Kidan  Gonin  Furisode  (6 
volumes)  ;  Kwaikei  Miurarno-HonMri  (6  volumes)  ;  Shimpen  Onna  Smkoden.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits, 
friendly  with  his  acquaintances  ;  and  was  much  beloved  by  Hokusai.  He  once  made  a  journey  to  Nagoya. 

Bokusen  :  He  used  also  the  names,  Hokutei,  Toyenro,  GekkStei,  Hyakusai.  He  published  collections  of 
pictures  entitled  Shinso  Gwayen,  Gwasan  ZushU,  Shasmn  Gakuhitsu  Bokusen  ddga  (single  volume)  ;  and  he  illus¬ 
trated  the  following  romances  :  Ydkyoku  Shunyei  Monogatari  (5  volumes)  ;  Fukushil  Kigii  Tamateru  Mono  gatari 
(5  volumes)  ;  Fukushil  Kosei  Kidan  (5  volumes).  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  Issho  Banashi  (2  volumes). 

Sori :  personal  name,  Som  iawaraya.  He  had  the  real  name  of  Kwanchi,  but  from  the  10th  year  of 
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Kwansei  he  called  himself  Sori  Hishikawa,  by  permission  assuming  his  teacher’s  name.  He  published  a  few 
single-sheet  pictures  which  closely  resembled  those  done  by  Hokusai  during  the  period  when  he  had  used  the 
name  of  Shunro.  Sori's  originals  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  those  which  Hokusai  painted  during  the  time  that 
he  himself  used  the  name  of  S6ri :  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  another  artist,  Hyakurin  Son；  but  we  can 
easily  distinguish  these  different  pictures  by  the  style  of  painting  and  by  the  brushwork.  (See  our  remarks  about 
the  pictures  by  Hokusai).  In  the  4th  year  of  Bunkwa  (1807),  this  S6ri  illustrated,  in  co-operation  with  Toyohiro, 
a  novel  entitled  Yekiro-no-Harti  Suzuna  Motiogatari  (2  volumes). 

Kodai :  For  a  time  he  studied  under  the  artist  Gan  Ku,  but  afterwards  with  Hokusai.  The  latter  stayed 
in  Kodai's  house  when  he  visited  Shinano  province. 

Hokushfl  (北 周） •  He  assumed  the  family  name  of  Katsushika,  and  illustrated  Kanazawa  Yajird  Kwakoku 
Kiclan  (3  volumes)  ;  Kayerizaki  Yayeno  Katakiuchi  (3  volumes)  :  Katakiuchi  Iwate-no-Umeka  (5  volumes) ，-  Ydkwai 
Fukuska  Yowa-no-Kaze  (3  volumes)  :  Katakiuchi  Kwaidan  Kibusaku  Monogatari  (5  volumes) :  Katamiuchi  Tariki- 
no-Yakitsugi  (6  volumes). 

Hokuga  (北 兹） . He  had  another  name,  H6tei,  and  illustrated  small  prints  and  romances •  always  had 

good  pigments,  even  when  he  was  poor,  and  it  is  said  that  he  supplied  his  fellow-students  when  they  asked  him  for 
colours.  This  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  curious  character. 

Raishu  (雷 洲）： called  himself  Bunkwado.  He  studied  successfully  the  Dutch  style  of  painting. 

Hokko  :  he  eventually  assumed,  by  permission,  his  teacher's  name,  Gwakyojin. 

Iichi :  assumed  Katsushika  as  his  family  name. 

Kasei :  called  himself  Gessai,  or  KashQ.  He  illustrated  a  book  entitled  Imagawa  Koskaku. 

HokushO  (北 洲). Called  himself  Sekkwatei,  or  Shunkosai.  He  painted  a  number  of  single-sheet  pictures, 
and  sometimes  drew  illustrations  for  romances. 

Isai :  sometimes  assumed  Katsushika  as  his  family  name  and  called  himself  Sui5ken.  He  was  born  in  the 
4th  year  of  Bunsei  and  did  not  become  a  pupil  of  Hokusai  until  he  was  well  along  in  years.  He  painted  pictures 
on  folding-fans  and  long  strips  of  paper  [lanjaku,  used  for  writing  verses)  for  sale.  He  was  employed  to  prepare 
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pictures  for  export  when  Yokohama  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  ;  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  artists  who 
were  associated  with  the  beginning  of  our  export  business,  and  he  died  at  Yokohama  in  the  13th  year  of  Meyi 
(1880),  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  illustrated  Zenchi  Ampo  ChUgidcn  (5  volumes);  Takagi-no-Jitsudeii  (10  volumes) : 
Asahina  Juntoki  (10  volumes) ;  Senjo  Matsu  :  Jingo  Kogo  Sankan  Taiji  Zuye  (5  volumes)  ;  Nichiren  Shonin  IcJvi- 
daiki  Zuyi  (5  volumes)  ;  and  a  picture-book  for  Fine  Art  students,  Bambutsu  Zukai  Isai  Gwashiki.  His  pictures 
were  excellent,  following  the  style  of  his  teacher. 

Bokuzan  :  he  had  another  name,  Hokud6.  In  the  14th  year  of  Bunkwa,  he  illustrated  a  romance,  entitled 
Tanshil  Kijd-den. 

Hokumei :  assumed  Katsushika  as  his  family  name  and  sometimes  used  the  pen-name  of  Kukushin.  In  the 

achikatsugi  Zenden  Hasi  Monogatari  (6  volumes), 
d  assumed  the  family  name  of  Katsushika.  He  illustrated 
!.  Mokase  Mukashigatari  Motnotaro-den  (3  volumes) ;  Kwaidan  Shikd- 


5th  year  of  Ansei,  he  illustrated  a  roi 

Kwanto.  He  used  Hyal 
the  popular  novels  :  Okosamagi 
110-KanS :  Kwaidan  Osoroshiki  (3  volui 

Hokuyo  :  called  himself  Senkwakutei.  He  illustrated  a  romance  :  Mtdori-no-Hayashi  (6  volumes). 

Hakui :  called  himself  Hakusanjm.  His  pictures  resemble  those  by  Hokusai,  but  are  not  very  skilful, 
painted  a  few  single-sheet  pictures  and  drew  illustrations  for  popular  novels. 

Hokusui :  he  was  at  first  a  seller  of  smoker's  implements,  but  abandoned  this  trade,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Hokusai.  He  wrote  some  novels  over  the  pen-name  of  Unubor6  Sanjin.  In  his  elderly  age  he  started  on  a 
' with  the  intention  « 


journey  、 
no  more 


He 


:  of  Astronomy  and  the  art  of  making  calendars,  and  we  hear 


of  him. 


HokuryQ. 

RaisyQ  (雷 周). 

Raisen. 

Hokuga  (北 雅) • 

Hokuyen. 

Tai-ichi. 

Hokuyei :  called  himself  Sekkwaro. 
Hoku-ichi :  called  himself  Kokeisai. 
Hokkon  :  called  himself  Joren. 
HokugyQ. 

Shunrei. 
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Tais6. 

Hokuyo.  . 

HokusyQ  :  illustrated  Yojd  Hitokotogusa. 

Hokukei :  called  himself  Shunyosai. 

Hokusen  :  called  himself  Gwakei  Rojin  Manji-sai. 

I-ichi :  born  in  the  Tsuyuki  family  and  in  early  life  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tsunejiro  Kubota.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Katsushika,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Hokusai  towards  the  end  of  that  master’s  life. 

Hokusai  prepared  a  great  number  of  illustrations  for  various  kinds  of  publications,  including 

kibydshi、 romances,  satirical  poems,  and  picture-books :  there  are  some  of  these 
Pictures  by  Hokusai.  t  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ...  .  .  A 

which  are  improperly  attributed  to  him,  and  some,  alleged  to  have  been  illustrated 

by  him,  were  published  after  his  death.  We  do  not  care  to  produce  any  such  illustrations  here,  for 
most  of  the  books  are  now  in  circulation  and  easily  procurable. 

To  elucidate  Hokusai’s  progress  in  his  style  of  painting,  we  must  pay  careful  attention  to  his 
productions  in  early  life,  when  he  used  the  pen-name,  Shunro  :  these  works  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  illustrated  kibydshi.  Next,  we  must  go  on  another  step ;  finally  coming  to  the  picture-books  of  the 
declining  years  of  his  life.  It  had  occurred  to  us  to  give  here  some  of  the  kibydshi  illustrations,  as 
specimens  of  his  early  pictures,  for  such  kibydshi  are  very  rare  at  present ;  but  the  single-sheet  pictures 
here  reproduced  (Plate  128  :  two  pictures,  "  The  Moon  in  the  Four  Seasons”  and  “A  Rainy  Night  at 
Yedomisaka  ”） will  answer  better  for  showing  the  type  of  this  variety  of  pictures.  We  may  see  by  these 
pictures  that  he  imitated  a  good  part  of  the  Katsukawa  school’s  methods,  and  they  seem  to  show  that 
he  was  going  ahead  of  the  first-rank  disciples  of  Shunsho.  But  the  special  style  of  Hokusai  did  not 
yet  appear:  such  pictures  were  done  somewhere  about  the  Anyei  and  Temmei  periods  (1772-1788),  or 
from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-sixth  years  of  his  life.  Next  to  this,  we  give  a  reproduction,  under 
the  name  of  Sori  Hishikawa,  which  was  done  at  some  time  from  the  7th  year  of  Temmei  to  the  9th 
year  of  Kwansei  (1797),  when  Hokusai  was  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-eight  years  old :  the  picture 
chosen  is  “A  Small  Snake  on  Bamboos”  (Plate  129.).  It  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the 
so-called  Ukiyoye  school ; but  we  have  preferred  it  for  the  reason  that  the  style  adopted  during  that 
particular  period  is  well  displayed  in  this  picture ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  appropriate  as  showing  that 
Hokusai  endeavored  to  choose  subjects  not  usually  affected  by  Ukiyoye  artists  during  the  period  known 
by  the  title,  Hishikawa.  Everyone  can  understand  how  filled  with  originality  and  oddity  Hokusai  was  : 
being  not  at  all  in  common  with  his  fellow-artists. 

People  are  sometimes  led  to  confuse  productions  of  Sori  Hishikawa  with  those  by  Hyakurinsai 
Sori  Tawaraya  (whose  real  name  was  Genchi (元 知)， but  who  sometimes  called  himself  Ryuryukyo). 
Both  are  sometimes  identified  as  Hokusai :  for  example,  the  catalogue  of  an  ‘‘  Exhibition  of  Hokusai  s 
Pictures  "  mentions  a  picture  :  "  Morning  Glory s  "  by  Hyakurin  Sori.  He  was  merely  a  successor  to 
the  name  of  Sori,  given  him  by  Hokusai ;  and  upon  investigating  his  works,  we  find  them  to  be  quite 
different  from  those  by  Hokusai  himself;  not  only  in  the  special  feature  of  the  human  face  but  even  in 
the  manner  of  wielding  the  brush  and  in  the  tone  of  the  India-ink.  We  reproduce  here  a  picture  by 
Hyakurin  Sori,  "  A  Beautiful  Woman  and  a  Small  Monkey”  (Plate  130.).  The  seal  impressed  upon 
this  canvas  bears  the  name  of  Sori ;  but  almost  all  of  his  productions  bear  a  round  seal  with  his  real 
name,  Genchi ;  while  the  seal  of  Hokusai  Sori,  on  the  contrary,  bears  the  name  of  Kwanchi  (完矢 卩)， as 
may  be  seen  on  the  picture  of  ‘‘  A  Small  Snake  on  Bamboos.”  We  suppose  that  Hokusai  called  him¬ 
self  Kwanchi,  together  with  that  other  name,  Sori.  There  is  yet  another  artist  known  by  the  name  of 
bon :  ms  real  name  was  Som  lawaraya,  and  he  used  the  signature,  Kwanchi,  and  a  seal  bearing  that 
name.  (We  have  mentioned  him  in  the  list  of  Hokusai’s  pupils).  This  person,  too,  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  Hokusai.  The  same  catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Hokusai’s  Pictures  includes  one  called 
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‘  Two  Beauties  on  a  Bridge,"  perhaps  by  Sori  of  Soni,  because  the  round  seal  bears  “  Kwanchi,”  but 
the  characters  show  white  (that  is,  the  reverse  of  the  usual  impression)  and  it  is  different  from  that  of 
Hokusai  son,  who  used  a  round  seal  with  red  letters,  Kwanchi,  and,  moreover,  the  character  of  the 
painting  somewhat  resembles  that  by  Hyakurin  Sori.  These  facts  lead  us  to  suspect  that  Soni  once 
came  to  imitate  the  style  of  Hyakurin  Sori  and  for  this  reason  he  received  the  name,  Sori,  from  his 
teacher,  Hokusai.  Soni  was  an  earlier  disciple  of  Hokusai,  for  he  has  left  single-sheet  pictures  resem¬ 
bling  the  type  of  Hokusai’s  work  during  the  younger  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  known  as  Shunro. 
\Ve  give  here,  as  a  specimen  of  such  pictures  (“A  Youth  and  a  Girl,"  Fig.  127.).  We  think  we  may 
easily  distinguish  between  the  three  artists  who  used  the  name,  Sori,  in  common,  by  giving  heed  to 
the  above  explanation. 

Hokusai  came  to  be  known  by  this  name  after  he  had  bestowed  his  former  name,  Sori,  upon  his 
pupil,  Soni.  He  made  a  great  change  in  the  style  of  his  painting  and  his  special  ability  was  beginning 


Fig.  127.  Youth  and  Girl. 


to  show  itself.  From  towards  the  end  of  Kwansei,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  to  the  end 
of  Bunkwa,  when  he  was  something  like  fifty-five, — and  at  that  time  he  changed  his  name  to  I-ichi, — 
will  be  the  most  important  period  in  Hokusai’s  career ;  for  it  was  then  that  his  power  reached  the 
height  of  its  development,  and  there  was,  as  yet,  no  indication  of  that  degeneration  which  subsequently 
came  to  his  work.  The  pictures  here  reproduced  :  “A  Beauty  under  the  Full  Blossoms”  (Plate  131.) ; 
“A  Beauty  in  the  Star  Festival  of  the  Seventh  Moon"  (Plate  132.);  “A  Beauty,"  painted  on  a  folding- 
fan  (Plate  133.);  " Gathering  Shells  at  Ebb-tide”  (Plate  134.),  may  be  taken  as  masterpieces  executed 
at  this  period :  the  countenances  are  depicted  in  a  mild  and  remarkable  way,  while  the  brushwork  is 
forcible,  the  sweep  of  the  lines  being  most  effective :  there  is  no  sign  of  the  decadence  of  later  years. 
We  readily  comprehend  why  Hokusai  achieved  wide  fame  at  this  time ;  and  we  believe  that  he  could 
not  have  produced  such  remarkable  pictures  unless  he  had  closely  studied  masterpieces  of  the  Kano, 
the  Tosa,  and  the  Chinese  schools ;  besides  giving  attention  to  Dutch  Art,  gathering  together  excellent 
examples  of  all.  In  the  picture,  “  Mochitsuki  "  (the  process  of  making  the  ceremonial  bread  used  at 
the  New  Year :  Plate  135.),  he  tried  to  represent  actions  and  emotions  too  painstakingly  and  we  see 
in  this  work  that  the  deterioration  is  beginning  to  appear,  although  it  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  when 
we  compare  this  with  pictures  which  appeared  later.  From  the  time  when  Hokusai  was  about  fifty 
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years  of  age,  that  is  towards  the  end  of  Bunkvva,  the  bad  features  of  this  artist's  work  seem  to  have 
increased  yearly:  he  employed  unnatural  curves  and  developed  the  unattractive  brushwork  which  became 
customary  in  the  paintings  of  his  old  age.  But  the  productions  which  came  from  the  time  when  he 
was  known  as  I-ichi  had  not  attained  the  extremity  of  this  unfortunate  degeneration ;  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  ‘‘  Thirty-six  Views  of  Mount  Fuji mainly  perspective  pictures  in  single-sheets,  that  representing 
‘‘Fujimi  Chaya  at  Yoshida,"  on  the  Tokaido  (Fig.  128.),  and  *'A  Beauty  after  Bathing”  (Plate  136.) 
are  good  examples ;  the  latter  picture  must  have  been  painted  during  the  Bunsei  period  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Tempo  (1825  to  1830).  From  the  5th  year  of  Tempo,  when  Hokusai  was  seventy-five  years  old, 
at  the  time  he  began  to  use  the  title ，“  Gwakyo  Rojin  Manji,”  his  special  decline  in  technical  ability 
came  to  its  full  completion  (of  unattractive  style  and  defective  treatment),  for  the  picture,  ‘‘  A  Beautiful 
Countenance  Reflected  in  a  Mirror  ’’  (Plate  137.),  shows  a  lack  of  the  moderate  excellence  which  char¬ 
acterised  his  similar  productions  in  earlier  life,  and  especially  in.  the  picture,  "Kobo  Daishi  Practising  the 
Mystical  Doctrine,  a  framed  picture  in  the  temple,  Daishido,  at  Nishiarai,  (perhaps  intended  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  not  being  tempted  by  wicked  demons  or  beasts  :  Fig.  129.),  and  that  of  ‘‘ Susano-o  no 
Mikoto,  another  framed  picture  in  the  shrine  of  Ushijima,  at  Mukojima,  (perhaps  representing  the  idea 
of  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  demi-gods  or  demons ;  done  in  the  2nd  year  of  Kokwa,  when  the 
artist  was  eighty-six  years  of  age  :  Fig.  130.),  confirm  the  opinion  already  stated.  Not  only  are  they 
unsatisfactory  in  the  brushwork  and  method  of  painting,  but  their  designs  are  very  inferior  in  taste, 
and  display  a  low  trait  which  other  artists  would  not  have  dared  to  carry  out.  But  turning  our  glance 
towards  other  productions :  for  example  Hokusai  Mangwa,  we  may  see  his  very  free  brushwork  in 
sketching  and  his  richness  in  design,  for  he  could  represent  an  endless  variety  of  surrounding  pheno- 
mena these  traits  will  make  everyone  admire  his  artistic  talent  and  great  command  of  technique. 
Indeed,  we  may  rightly  praise  him  as  a  great  master,  such  as  we  rarely  find  among  Ukiyoye  artists. 
He  was  clever,  not  only  in  drawing  the  human  figure,  but  in  landscapes,  flowers  and  birds,  and  almost 
everything  else  in  Nature  as  well : he  made  all  things  the  subject  of  his  paintings.  We  shall  give 
here  a  slightly-coloured  landscape  (done  in  the  3rd  year  of  Kokwa,  when  Hokusai  was  eighty-seven : 
Plate  138-)1  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  picture.  He  drew  everything  according  to  his  own  method, 
even  a  tree  or  a  rock,  and  we  readily  conclude  that  his  apparent  individuality  in  this  particular  kind  of 
picture  was  due  in  large  measure  to  his  study  of  the  landscape  pictures  of  the  Southern  school.  The 
birds  in  Hokusai’s  pictures  have  large  eyes,  big  bills,  and  short  wings :  these  traits  give  them  an 
appearance  of  malice,  and  lead  us  to  think  he  was  always  intending  to  represent  awful  blasts  :  even  his 
sparrows  and  nightingales  are  lacking  their  natural  loveliness.  In  the  human  figure,  Hokusai,  likewise, 
adheres  to  the  same  method ;  thus  leading  us  to  suspect  that  his  ideal  did  not  represent  mildness  and 
beauty,  but  bravery  accompanying  wickedness.  Possibly  his  tendency  in  these  matters  was  fostered  by 
the  general  tone  of  current  literature  at  the  time,  for  there  was  then  a  strong  preponderance  in  favour 
of  the  historic  romance,  the  themes  borrowed  from  Chinese  classics,  and  as  this  fashion  spread,  so  did 
the  demand  for  the  childish  novels,  having  for  their  hero  Kimpira  and  the  like,  disappear.  Upon  this 
theory  we  may,  too,  explain  the  fact  that  Hokusai’s  pictures  often  borrowed  the  Chinese  style. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  Hokusai  tried  to  draw  huge  pictures  as  a  joke ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  reproducing  such  things  here.  Going  to  the  other  extreme,  however,  we  feel  that  we  may 
mention  here  his  excellence  in  pictures  displaying  minute  brushwork  :  the  picture  of  ‘‘  Matsushima,"  at 
Shiogama,  Mutsu  Province  (Fig.  131.),  is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  the  1st  year  of  Tempo,  when 
the  artist  was  in  his  seventy-first  year,  and  his  eyesight  must  have  become  somewhat  dimmed  by 
advancing  old  age  :  yet  all  will  be  surprised  at  his  ability  to  execute  such  minute  strokes  of  his  brush. 
It  is  the  same  with  four  designs  for  metallic  ornaments  of  a  tobacco-pouch  (Fig.  132.).  This  picture 
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Fig_  131.  Matsushima.  Fig.  132.  Designs  for  Metallic  Ornaments. 


shows  six  pieces  altogether,  and  is  part  of  a  set  of  pictures  which  were  prepared  by  Hokusai  at  the 
request  of  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Yohei  Kawaguchi,  a  manufacturer  of  smoker's  implements,  whose  factory 
Hokusai  was  several  times  invited  to  visit.  Each  reproduction  here  given  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original  article.  Furthermore,  Hokusai  was  skilful  in  preparing  designs  to  be  used  in  the  applied  arts 
and  sometimes  be  published  picture-books  of  the  class  intended  for  the  use  of  artizans  :  these  are  said 
to  have  exerted  great  influence  in  the  circle  of  workers  in  these  branches  of  art,  and  the  artist's  talent 
may  be  estimated  by  the  reproductions  we  here  offer. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HOKUTAI  KATSUSHIKA. 


Hokutai  Katsushika  used  another  name,  Yeisai.  For  the  most  part,  he  prepared  illustrations  for 

u  ,  •  printed  volumes  of  satirical  poems,  novels,  and  romances,  such  as  the  following ■: 

Biography  of  Hokutai.  ° 

Benten  Risho  Kenkyii  Onna  Adauchi  (5  volumes) ;  Katsugi  Zoshi  (5  volumes) ; 

FukusM  Shinyenden  (5  volumes) ;  Tokayeribana  (5  volumes) ;  A  Continuation  of  Junin  Soroi 
Sara-no-lVake  (3  volumes) ;  Konohana  Zdshi  { 〜 volumes). 

Productions  by  Hokutai  and  the  other  artists  who  follow  him  in  this  part,  will  not  be  reproduced 

„  ^  x  L  ,  •  from  illustrations  for  novels  which  may  be  inspected  in  the  books  themselves 

Extant  Works  by  Hokutai.  r 

now  in  circulation.  We  give  here  a  reproduction  of  an  excellent  one  of  this 

artist’s  original  paintings :  "  Two  Ladies”  (Plate  139).  Upon  examining  it  closely,  we  see  that  it 

follows  the  style  which  Hokusai  displayed  in  his  earlier  days, — moderate  brushwork  and  mild  counte¬ 
nances, — and  does  not  resemble  the  productions  of  that  master  in  his  later  life.  We  have  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  deciding  that  this  picture  conforms  to  Hokusai's  method  at  the  time  he  was  known  as  Shunro. 
It  is  supposed  that  Hokutai  was  a  pupil  of  Hokusai  during  the  latter’s  younger  days. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HOKUBA  ARISAKA. 

Hokuba  Arisaka,  whose  original  name  was  Hoshino,  had  the  personal  name  of  Gorohachi,  and  he 
Biography  of  Hokuba  use(^  anot^er  name,  Teisai  or  Shunshunsai  (or  Shunshuntei).  He  was  a  native  of 
Yedo  city,  born  in  the  family  of  a  military  attendant  of  the  Government.  He 
shaved  his  head  and  afterwards  prepared  illustrations  for  printed  volumes  of  satirical  poems  and 

romances,  and  he  was  famous,  especially,  for  the  minute  painting  in  these  illustrations,  giving  to  every 

book  a  wide  circulation  because  of  his  pictures.  He  was  also  good  at  painting,  with  thick  colours, 
pictures  of  women ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  also  excellent  in  making  hasty  sketches  and  comic 
pictures  with  his  left  hand.  His  style  of  painting  deviated  from  that  of  his  teacher  and  displayed  its 
own  special  taste.  From  the  end  of  the  Tempo  period,  he  prepared  pictures  of  women,  using  thick 
colouring,  which  sometimes  showed  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Tosa  school.  Hokuba  was  much  be¬ 
loved  by  Buncho  Tani  because  of  his  excellence  in  colouring,  and  sometimes  he  helped  to  prepare 

decorative  designs  for  minute  pictures  by  Buncho.  He  died  on  the  16th  day,  8th  month,  1st  year  of 

Kokwa  (1844)， at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  had  a  son  who  succeeded  to  his  name  and  was  known 
as  the  Second  Hokuba :  he  had,  as  pupils,  Itsuba,  Yuba,  and  others.  He  illustrated  several  popular 
novels,  including  Fukushii  Shigitaisu-sawa  (2  volumes) ;  and  he  also  illustrated  many  romances, 
amounting  to  some  thirty  in  number,  commencing  with  Shuzo  Kidan  Sekigen  Ikyd  (5  volumes) ;  but 
his  most  successful  work  was  for  the  following  romances  :  Hoshizukuyo  Kenkwai-roku  (10  volumes) ; 
Sangoku  Ydfuden  (15  volumes) ;  and  the  collections  of  satirical  poems :  Kokwa  Kwachoshu  (2  volumes) ; 
Kokwa  Maku-no-Uchi  (2  volumes) :  and  others. 

After  investigating  the  original  pictures  by  Hokuba,  we  conclude  that  “  Two  Ladies  in  the  Spring 
Meadows  ’’  (Plate  140.)  must  have  been  an  early  production  and  is  likely  to 

Extant  Works  by  Hokuba. 

represent  the  style  of  the  Katsukawa  school,  seen  in  the  early  productions 
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of  Hokusai,  as  we  noted  in  the  chapter,  Hokutai.  We  may  say  that  Hokuba  is  more  excellent  than 
Hokutai  in  delicacy,  and  we  suspect  there  is  good  reason  for  the  supposition  that  he  succeeded  better 
in  illustrations  for  popular  literature  than  Hokutai  did.  The  picture,  "  Imitation  of  Otsuye"  (Plate  141.), 
is  a  good  one  in  cursive  brushwork  and  is  more  forcible  than  those  by  Keisai.  The  picture,  “  Woman 
and  Spider  ’’  (the  story  which  this  picture  illustrates  was,  perhaps,  taken  from  some  classic,  but  at 
present  we  cannot  identify  it;  Plate  142.),  was  drawn  in  his  own  style  after  it  had  become  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  and  at  this  period  it  is  not  precise  to  include  him  in  the  Katsushika  school.  We  suspect  he 
had  learned  a  great  deal  from  his  study  of  pictures  of  the  Chinese  schools.  The  picture  of  a  ‘‘  Ferry¬ 
boat  " (Fig.  133.),  was  an  effort  to  outrival  the  skill  of  Itcho  Hanafusa  in  light  brushwork,  and  it  is 
something  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find  among  the  productions  of  the  ordinary  Ukiyoye 
artists.  We  may  justly  commend  this  artist  as  the  most  excellent  of  Hokusai’s  disciples. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


HOKKEI  TOTOYA. 

Hokkei  lotoya,  popularly  called  Hatsugoro  Iwakubo,  which  personal  name  he  subsequently  altered 

to  Kinyemon,  had  the  real  name  of  Shinko  :  and  he  used  the  other  names,  Kyosai 

Biography  of  Hokkei. 

and  Kiko,  as  well.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  a  fishmonger,  patronised  by  Matsudaira, 
Shima-no-Kami,  he  signed  himself,  Hokkei  Totoya,  and  came  to  be  known  by  this  curious  name. 
He  first  took  lessons  in  painting  from  Masanobu  Yosen-in  Kano,  and  afterwards  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Hokusai.  Succeeding  in  the  method  of  this  teacher,  he  prepared  a  large  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  to  volumes  of  satirical  poems.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  naturally  collected  a  great 
many  books  in  his  house.  He  never  painted  theatrical  pictures,  and  would  not  sign  those  he  prepared 
for  printing ;  therefore  his  extant  works  are  very  rare.  He  illustrated  the  following  romances  :  Furnoto- 
no-Hana  (3  volumes) ;  Kinseisetsu  Bishonenroku  (second  part) ;  and  others.  He  prepared  a  set  of 
pictures  entitled:  ‘‘  Twelve  Hours  in  Yoshiwara  ’’ （that  is,  one  day  in  the  dissolute  quarter,  for  the 
Japanese  formerly  divided  the  day  into  twelve  parts ;  one  volume) ;  Famous  Scenes  of  Yedo  (2  volumes) 
Hokkei  Mangwa  (1  volume).  Besides,  he  illustrated  about  twenty  different  collections  of  satirical  poems 
during  the  Bunkwa,  Bunsei,  and  Tempo  periods  (1809-1843) ;  and  several  volumes  of  sharehon,  or  books 
of  satire  and  jokes.  Such  illustrations  were  much  appreciated  by  people.  Hokkei  died  on  the  9th  day, 
4th  month,  3rd  year  of  Kayei  (1850),  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  (some  say  seventy).  He  had  the  following- 
named  disciples  :  Harunobu  (surname,  Yashima,  but  popularly  known  as  Onokichi  Maruya.  In  middle 
life  he  used  the  name  of  Kuzan  Teigaku,  or  Teiko,  and  sometimes,  Shinkado,  Yosai,  and  Nanzan. 
He  once  stayed  awhile  in  Osaka,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  composing  satirical  poetry  from  Madono 
Muratake,  calling  himself  Horikawa  Taro,  and  for  this  reason,  he  illustrated  collections  of  satirical 
poems  and  sometimes  published  short  novels  both  written  and  illustrated  by  himself.  He  prepared  the 
following  picture-books :  Ichiro  Gwafu  and  Kagoshima  Meisho  Zuye),  Keisetsu,  Keiri  (or  Kyoichi), 
Keirin  (Tsuruya),  Keisho  (Okada),  Joren  (Hokutei ;  afterwards  altered  to  Jotei),  and  others. 
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We  do  not  care  to  reproduce  illustrations  from  Bishonenroku  and  other  books  which  may 

. .  usually  be  found,  even  now,  in  booksellers’  shops ;  but  we  cannot  find,  at 

Extant  Works  by  Hokkei.  /  ， 

present,  good  specimens  of  Hokkei’s  original  pictures :  we  are  expecting  to 

make  further  search  for  these  and  may  succeed  in  recovering  some.  We  give  here  a  picture  of  ‘‘  A 
Female  Woodcutter  "  (Fig.  134.),  from  the  illustrations  of  a  certain  book,  to  show  his  manner  of  pain¬ 
ting.  Every  reader  will  see  at  once  that  he  was  following  the  method  of  Hokusai  which  developed  a 
little  later  than  the  time  when  Hokutei  and  Hokuba  were  receiving  instruction  :  and,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  quite  likely  that  Hokkei  was  somewhat  influenced  by  the  canons  of  the  Kikugawa  school. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SHIGENOBU  YANAGAWA. 


Shi^enobu  Yanagawa  was  born  in  the  Suzuki  family.  He  resided  in  Yanagawa-machi  of  Honjo, 


Life  of  Shigenobu  Yanagawa. 

Shiga  (familiarly,  Risuke). 


and  came  to  be  known  as  Shigenobu  of  Yanagawa-machi,  just  as  if  it  were 
his  real  surname.  His  father,  also  a  native  of  the  city,  was  called  Risai 
Shigenobu  learned  painting  by  himself  and  became  skilful  m  Hokusai’s 


school.  It  once  happened  that  Hokkei  Totoya  saw  a  picture  on  the  sliding  wall-panel  {shoji)  in  a 


hair-dresser’s  establishment  in  front  of  the  shrine,  Benten,  Hitotsume,  at  Honjo.  The  scene  represented  a 
beggar,  lying  in  wait  in  a  field  and  intending  to  ravish  a  woman  who  was  going  to  offer  a  devout 
prayer  at  the  shrine  at  midnight.  Hokkei  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  excellent  manner  in  which  this 
picture  followed  his  teacher’s  style  and  saw  that  none  of  Hokusai’s  disciples  could  excel  this  artist  in 
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ability.  Being  told  who  it  was  that  painted  the  picture,  he  advised  Shigenobu  to  put  himself  under 
Hokusai’s  instruction.  After  a  while,  however,  Shigenobu  quarreled  with  Hokusai  and  was  expelled 
from  his  studio,  in  spite  of  Hokutei’s  efforts  to  restore  peace.  For  a  time,  Shigenobu  made  an 
independent  living  by  preparing  pictures  for  print ;  but  this  was  stopped  by  Hokusai’s  advising  the 
printers  and  booksellers  not  to  buy  any  drawings  from  the  hand  of  Shigenobu.  In  this  emergency, 
Tanehiko  Ryutei,  a  renowned  writer  at  that  time,  endeavored  to  restore  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  artists,  and  eventually  he  succeeded,  Shigenobu  marrying  a  daughter  of  Hokusai  and  being  allowed 
to  assume  that  master’s  pseudonym,  Raito.  Some  authorities  say  that  the  surname,  Yanagawa  is 
formed  from  Ryutei  the  surname  of  the  author,  Tanehiko. 

Shigenobu  illustrated  about  twenty  popular  novels,  commencing  with  Kyoichiban  Musume  Hagoita 
(6  volumes) ;  and  during  Bunsei  and  Tempo  periods,  collections  of  satirical  poems,  about  twenty  in 
number,  the  first  of  which  was  Kyoka  Gojunin-isshu  (one  large  volume).  He  also  illustrated  a 
multitude  of  romances,  beginning  with  Motsureiesuri  Mukashi  Ningyd  (5  volumes) ;  and  Nanso  Satomi 
Hakkenden  (first  part,  5  volumes).  His  illustrations,  having  received  marks  of  hearty  appreciation, 
especially  because  of  their  delicacy,  came  to  be  known  as  “  Yanagawa  School.”  He  evolved  his  own 
peculiar  style  from  studying,  besides  Hokusai’s,  the  methods  of  Nanrei  Suzuki,  of  Yedo,  Gyokusan 
Ishida,  of  Osaka,  and  Kunisada.  Shigenobu  once  went  to  Osaka,  where  he  found  much  favour ;  but  in 
a  short  time  he  returned  to  Yedo.  It  is  said  that,  besides  his  ability  in  painting,  he  was  skilful  in 
making  puppets.  He  died  on  the  28th  day,  intercalary  nth  month,  3rd  year  of  Tempo  (1832),  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight.  The  epigram  which  fell  from  his  dying  lips,  ran  somewhat  thus :  “  The  water 
sprinkled  by  me  could  not  wet  the  leaves  of  a  willow-tree.” 

Jusan  Yanagawa,  one  of  Shigenobu’s  disciples,  with  another  name,  Shigi,  was  commonly  called 
Kisanda  Tanishiro  and  otherwise,  Sessho.  He  came  to  be  known  as  the  “  Second  Shigenobu," 
inheriting  the  family  estate  after  marrying  Shigenobu's  daughter.  Shigenobu,  finding  himself  unable  to 
continue  the  illustrations  for  Kyokakuden,  a  work  by  Bakin,  when  he  came  to  the  2nd  plate  of  the  5th 
volume  in  the  2nd  part,  because  of  ill  health,  instructed  Jusan  to  finish  the  remaining  portions  in  his 
stead.  Jusan  also  illustrated  the  9th  part  of  Hakkenden  and  also  Fujibakama  (1  volume,  coloured 
plates). 

Harutane  Yanagawa  and  Rosai  Shigeharu  are  likely  to  have  been  disciples  of  Shigenobu. 
Shigeharu  was  an  artist  otherwise  called  Ryutei  (or  Ryusai,  according  to  Yomihon  Nempyo).  He 
illustrated  several  romances,  including  FukusM  Kinshddan  (6  volumes)  and  Chiikd  Futatni-ga-  Ura  ; 
while  he  also  prepared  some  single-sheet  pictures.  We  cannot  make  clear  about  the  life  of  Harutane 
except  that  he  illustrated  some  romances,  including  Fukushu  Yetsujoden  (the  first  part,  5  volumes). 
We  could  not  procure  good  specimens  of  Shigenobu’s  work  in  original  pictures,  other  than  illustrations 
in  popular  reading-books.  We  hope  to  make  an  addition,  if  possible,  should  we  have  occasion  to  add 
a  supplement  to  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


SHINSAI  RYURYUKYO. 

Shinsai  Ryuryukyo,  whose  real  name  was  Masayuki,  was  also  called  Manno  and  had  a  popular 
name,  Hanji.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hokusai  at  the  time  when  that  master  was  known  as  Shinsei.  It 
is  said  that  he  drew  the  illustrations  for  satirical  poems  which  appeared  in  the  teacher's  name.  He 
illustrated  popular  novels,  including  Tsukiyo  Hinamonoga/ari  (first  part,  4  volumes),  and  collections  of 
satirical  poems,  among  them  being,  Kyoka  Azumashii  (1  volume).  He  did  not  draw  single-sheet 
pictures.  We  reproduce  here  an  excellent  original  canvas  by  him,  “  A  Lady  in  an  Autumn  Night  ” 
(Plate  143.).  The  picture  shows  that  it  was  executed  in  the  style  which  Hokusai  used  in  his  middle 
life,  when  he  had  come  to  the  point  of  completing  his  own  individual  style.  The  broad  composition 
and  the  somewhat  tender  brushwork,  do  not  resemble  the  production  of  Hokutei  or  Hokuba,  who 
were  following  the  early  style  of  Hokusai,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Katsukawa  school.  We 
readily  comprehend  that  Shinsai  was  an  expert  among  Hokusai’s  disciples,  when  we  note  the  excellence 
of  this  picture. 


. 


PLATE  128. 


THE  MOON  IN  THE  FOUR  SEASONS：  A  RAINY 
NIGHT  AT  YEDOMISAKA. 

BY  SHUNRO  KATSUSHIKA. 

From  single-sheet  pictures. 

Size  of  originals  :  each  8}4  inches  by  6%  inches. 


(See  Page  168.) 
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PLATE  129. 

A  SMALL  SNAKE  ON  BAMBOOS. 

BY  SORI  HISHIKAWA. 

From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  ^  inch  by  i  foot  l  inch. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Koso  Homma,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  168.) 
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PLATE  130. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN  AND  A  SMALL  MONKEY. 

BY  HVAKURIN  SORI. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 


Size  of  original :  3  feet  3%  inches  by  1  foot  2  inches. 


Owned  by  Mr.  Ichizo  Hattori,  Kobe. 


(See  Page  168.) 
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PLATE  131. 

A  BEAUTY  UNDER  THE  FULL  BLOSSOMS. 

BY  HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIKA. 

From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  2^  inches  by  I  foot  inches. 


Owned  by  Baron  Koyata  Iwasaki,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  169.) 
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PLATE  132. 


A  BEAUTY. 

BY  HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIKA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  paper;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  inches  by  1 1  inches. 


Owned  by  Mr.  Takuma  Dan,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  169.) 
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PLATE  133. 


A  BEAUTY. 

BY  HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIKA. 

From  a  painting  in  colours  on  fan  paper. 

Size  of  original :  upper  length,  i  foot  g%  inches  by  8%  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Takashi  Masuda,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  169.) 
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PLATE  13- 

gathering  SHELLS  AT  EBB-TIDE. 

BY  HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIIA. 

From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk :  mointed  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original : i  foot  9^  inches  by  2  feet  10^  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Bunkyo  Mat：uki,  Kobe. 


(See  Page  169.) 
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PLATE  135. 

MOCHITSUKI. 

BY  HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIKA. 

卜  rom  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk  ；  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original : r  foot  9〆  inches  by  2  feet  9 鉍  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Kichizayemon  Sumitomo,  Osaka. 


(See  Page  169.) 
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PLATE  136. 


A  BEAUTY  AFTER  BATHING. 

BY  HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIKA. 

From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  2j^  inches  by  I  foot  inches. 

Owned  by  Baron  Koyata  Iwasaki,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  171.) 
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PLATE  137. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTENANCE  REFLECTED 
IN  A  MIRROR. 

BY  HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIKA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  2  feet  roj^  inches  by  i  foot 

Owned  by  Mr.  Shinzo  Takata,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  171.) 
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PLATE  138. 


LANDSCAPE. 

BY  HOKUSAI  KATSUSHIKA. 


From  a  painting  in  slight  colours  on  paper;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  4  feet  inches  by  I  foot  4^4  inches. 

Owned  by  Mr.  Kichizayemon  Sumitomo,  Osaka. 


(See  Page  171.) 
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PLATE  139. 


TWO  BEAUTIES. 

BY  HOKUTAI  KATSUSHIKA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 


Size  of  original : i  foot  1 1  %  inches  by  i  foot  inch. 


Owned  by  Baron  Riuichi  Kuki,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  172.) 
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PLATE  140. 


TWO  LADIES  IN  SPRING  MEADOWS. 


BY  HOKUBA  ARISAKA. 

From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 

一… 

Owned  by  Mr.  Denzaburo  tujita,  Osaka. 


(See  Page  173.) 
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PLATE  141. 


IMITATION  OF  OTSUYE. 

BY  HOKUBA  ARISAKA. 


From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 


Size  of  original :  2  feet  6%  inches  by  i  foot  inches. 


Owned  by  Mr.  Koso  Homma,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  174.) 
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PLATE  143. 


A  LADY  IN  AN  AUTUMN  NIGHT. 

BY  SHINSAI  RYURYOkYO. 

From  a  painting  in  colours  on  silk ;  mounted  as  a  kakemono. 
Size  of  original :  3  feet  4^  inches  by  1  foot  inch. 

Owned  by  Baron  Koyata  Iwasaki,  Tokyo. 


(See  Page  177.) 
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